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A HOMILY ON MR. BLAIR 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 


country has heard enough of the alleged mis- 
deeds of Mr. James L. Blair, former General 
Counsel of the World’s Fair. It is a heart-breaking 
story. But one wonders how many of those who de- 
nounce him with pen and tongue take the poet’s ad- 
vice before they speak and look in their own hearts 


Seni this community and, in fact, the whole 


and write. 

Mr. Blair was a friend of mine. I believed in him, 
even though it was seldom that we agreed upon any 
point of policy. I knew him as a man of culture, as 
a man of gentle affections, as the champion of an hun- 
dred causes that were good, as an advocate of the 
idealities. As such I prefer to think about him. How- 
ever it may be with others, it is not for me to pounce 
upon him, and by attacking his deeds inferentially ex- 
alt my own virtue. “I thank whatever gods may be” 
that I am as disinclined as I am, perhaps, unfit to pass 
judgment upon a fellow man, who, if greatly fallen, 
must have been tempted beyond my imagining, and 
one who is only the deeper in the depths because of 
the heights wherefrom his better self has plunged. 

Mr. Blair did more than his share of good in his 
day. The possible errors of his life do not affect the 
principles he inculcated any more than a passing cloud 
is a negation of the sunlight it obscures. Mr. Blair 
believed in the better things. That he may have 
failed to realize his faith in action does not affect the 
validity of those things. That his misfortunes in any 
way impugn his professions is absurd. He seems to 
have done on a scale of largeness and in a position of 
conspicuosity what all of us do on a lesser scale and 
in a position whereupon the fierce light of publicity 
does not pour so blindingly—he failed to live up to his 
ideals. Who of us is there that unfailingly makes 
good his compacts with his good angel, with his con- 
science? Who of us is there that is temptation proof? 
What one of us all would stand unashamed at the 
reading of his own soul? Some one talks of hypocrisy? 
Are not we all hypocrites? Yes. God help us!— 
hypocrites even unto ourselves. Some one screams 
aloud for punishment. What punishment could be 
greater than the unmasking of a man to himself, the 
realization of the complete overwhelming of light by 
darkness in his own soul? And then, who of those who 
have lived at all, who have been tried by sin and found 
not flawless, can fail to appreciate the agony that 
comes when sin has found one out, from the irony 
that lies in the fact that the first step towards wrong 
had impetus in some motive that seemed good and 
even noble. 


No one needs to defend Mr. Blair. He disdains 
to defend himself in detail. The completeness of his 
collapse as a creature of his own better imaginings has 
something of dignity about it, simply because he sits 
among the ruins of the imposing eidolon of himself 
without any revelation of littleness. 


It is said that Mr. Blair, in the zenith of his pres- 
tige, was a bitter critic of men, an uncharitable censor 
Granted that this be so, that was a fault 
in him which it were better that most of us refrain 
now from emulating. Of all those who deserve chari- 
more deserving than he who has seemed 
I prefer to remember the 


of morals. 


ty none is 
himself deficient in charity. 





better Blair, to think that in his days of disaster and 
disgrace he probably, like a most manly poet, may say 
unto himself, for whatsoever consolation it may give, 


What I aspired to be— 
And am not—comforts me. 


I know that the Blair he thought himself to be was 
an influence for good in the lives of some men by 
many deemed beyond the reach of any influence other 
than the crassest materialism. I know that when the 
Blair downfall came it was more anguishing to some 
men just because they had come to grasp the beauty 
and the higher satisfaction which inhered in the ideals 
preached by Mr. Blair. I know that the men in this 
town most wrung by this disaster are men who, from 
having in a way represented everything upon which 
Mr. Blair made unrelenting war, had come to under- 
stand and to maintain the theses of which Mr. Blair 
ever stood forth as the protagonist. -His ruin has not 
thrown them back upon cynicism. It has not embit- 
tered them. On the contrary, it has made them feel 
the more how great is the good of Goodness by realiz- 
ing the terrible downward drag of Evil in the world. 
They think the more of what the apparent Blair stood 
for, because his departure from his standards has, with 
such overwhelming convincingness, served to exalt 
those standards. If there be more joy in Heaven 
over one sinner that repents than over ninety and nine 
just men made perfect, surely there must be pity in 
this world for a man who knew the right and dared 
maintain it, but was for some inscrutable reason una- 
ble to live his own logic. 

“Hypocrisy,” I hear again. Oh, let us not be hypo- 
critical im our scorn of hypocrisy. Let us not seize 
this opportunity to exalt ourselves by condemning an- 
other. Let us not be so profuse of pity for the fallen 
that it shall unerringly advertise itself as secretly autol- 
atrous joy. Let us hear nothing of Mr. Blair’s debacle 
being a set-back to any cause with which he was iden- 
tified. Above all, let us guard ourselves against the 
gravest danger in all this sorry affair, the danger that 
it may wreck our faith in other men. For the true 
effect of the event should be to make us love our fel- 
low men the more. Whoso among us that is without 
sin, let him cast the first stone. Whoso wishes to 
stand classed with the reptilian accuser, Roberts, let 
him take to the public prints and public places with 
revilings of Blair. We must remember that, in the 
face of all the bad moral marksmanship in the world, 
a target is put up to be hit, and not to be missed, and 
that one conspicuous miss should not obscure the shafts 
from weaker hands that went straight and true to 
center. We must believe this or nothing—that the 
worst marksman tries for the center, and if his shot 
go wrong who can tell what subtle influence, having 
its origin and its force in who knows what distant 
time or in what malign conjunction of the elements of 
the universe, operated to mar a moment or a mood, 
deflected the aim so as to make the best intended suc- 
cess the ghastliest failure, the purpose glorious an evil- 
bearing deed? 

I have been thinking much of Mr. Blair, and of all 
these things, and, thinking, my mind comes inevitably 
around a circle to one bitter cry of a lost soul in the 
greatest poem of the last thirty years, “The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol”—the cry of the emptiness of all things 
on which the hearts sets itself in this world, whether 
it be riches, or place, or fame, or love of living, or 
the glories of the intellect, or even the love of loving, 
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a cry that finds an echo in the soul of us all, in those 
moments when we measure ourselves by the standards 
of conduct which we, more or less, unwittingly forget 


in the heedless drift of our days: 


Yet each man kills the thing he loves; 
By each let this be heard: 

Some do it with a bitter look, 
Some with a flattering word; 

The coward does it with a kiss, 
The brave man with a sword. 


Some kill their love when they are young 
And some when they are old. 

Some strangle with the hands of Lust, 
Some with the hands of Gold. 

The kindest use a knife, because 
The dead so soon grow cold. 


And of what sinner may we not say: 


So with curious eyes and sick surmise, 
We watched him day by day, 

And wondered if each one of us 
Would end the self-same way, 

For none can tell to what red Hell 
His sightless soul may stray? 


And even though it be true that 


the world is wide, 
And fettered limbs go lame, 
And once or twice to throw the dice, 
Is a gentlemanly game, 
* * * he does not win who plays with Sin, 
In the secret House of Shame, 


And though, 


He who lives more lives than one, 
More deaths than one must die, 


We may all with profit remember— 


Ah, happy they whose heart can break, 
And peace of pardon win, 

How else may man make straight his plan 
And cleanse his soul from Sin? 

How else than through a broken heart, 
May Lord Christ enter in? 


What we need, all of us, always, and especially in 
the contemplation of a disaster such as has befallen Mr. 
James L. Blair, is not heavy moralizing, not hot indig- 
nation or cold contempt, not cynical acceptance of our 
disillusionment as the natural, inevitable thing, but 
charity, and yet again charity, and evermore charity. 
It was the greatest man who said of a sinner, “Neither 
do I condemn thee.” It is a motto all of us might 
well adopt to guide us in our mournful contemplation 
of the ruin of a life that, in its every outward seem- 
ing, might have been an inspiration to the highest citi- 
zenship, the noblest manhood. 


ee Be oe oe 
MR. FOLK’S LAY DOWN 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 


ATTENDED the meeting last Saturday at St. 
Joseph in which Mr. Joseph W. Folk formally 
announced his candidacy for the Democratic 

nomination for Governor. I admit a strong preju- 
dice in favor of the nomination of Mr. Harry B. 
Hawes for Governor, but I have honestly tried to size 
up the St. Joseph gathering aside from this feeling in 
the matter. 

To me it seemed that the St Joseph gathering was 
cold and dull. In mingling at the Hotel Metropole 
with the men who gathered there upon Mr. Folks’ ar- 
rival I found as many men opposed to Mr. Folk as in 
favor of his nomination. I found a great many wear- 
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ers of Folk buttons, but in many instances I discovered 
that the wearers of those buttons were Republicans, 
while many residents of St. Joseph wore the buttons 
without being willing to indorse Mr. Folk but as a 
courtesy to the distinguished visitor. There was no 
enthusiasm in the crowd. Mr. Folk’s receptions at 
the hotel and at the Commercial Club were rather frig- 
id affairs. Mr. Folk couldn’t fit in with the crowd, 
apparently. The crowd apparently only wanted to 
see what he looked like. He was regarded as a curi- 
osity. There were no party leaders present to whom 
Mr. Folk could talk. If they appeared in the throng 
they kept away from the candidate. There was little 
of that animated life in the gathering that character- 
izes the groups at a regular party round-up. I had 
it from some observers that Mr. Folk didn’t appear to 
know how to make conversation with the people to 
whom he was introduced. Said a politician, whom I 
met leaving Mr. Folk’s room, “He can’t talk anything 
but boodle. He doesn’t know anything about the State 
or about the people. He can’t ‘get next’ to a man 
who calls upon him. He is too distant. He’ll never 
do as a mixer.” 


That seemed my impression, too. Mr. Folk walked 
through the Metropole corridor several times during 
the day. Those who watched him gathered the im- 
pression that he was oppressed with the importance of 
himself and that he cultivated a stride of imaginary 
stateliness which was almost actoresque. Mr. Folk’s 
set smile was not attractive either and the comment up- 
on his handclasp was that it was languidly fishy. Mr. 
Folk seemed to be monopolized by four or five men, 
only one of whom could carry his own precinct or 
ward. The men around him most continuously were 
characterized by the St. Joseph politicians as men who 
were always ready to join in a movement that might 
put them in the places of the politicians they de- 
nounced. A St. Joseph lawyer of note said: “These 
men who have taken Folk in charge are either incorri- 
gible impracticals or they are incorrigibly disgruntled.” 
In conversation with more than thirty men of weight 
and influence in St. Joseph politics I gathered the opin- 
ion that the best that could be said of Mr. Folk’s po- 
sition before the people of that section of the State was 
that he was chiefly interesting because he was an un- 
known quantity. And I judged that after his visit to 
the metropolis of Buchanan County he remained al- 
most as much of an unknown quantity as before. He 
couldn’t get away from boodle and what the Demo- 
crats who called upon him wanted to know was on 
what other principles he stood. Mr. Folk’s visit, so 
far as I could gather from the tone of the crowds at 
the Metropole, did not make a very strong impression. 
The crowds were not large. There were, I thought, 
more anti-Folk men than Folk men, considerably more. 
A great many present were non-committal as to their 
choice for the gubernatorial nomination. There were 
no such delegations from the country surrounding St. 
Joseph as has been represented in the daily papers. 
There were not five hundred people in town from the 
counties, I was told. The Nodaway lelegation was 
small, and it was there to boom John Todd for Lieu- 
tenant Governor, but it wasn’t solid for Folk, by any 
means. The most astonishing thing I discovered 
in the crowd at St. Joseph was the strong undercur- 
rent of sentiment in favor of Judge Gantt. This was 
astonishing, because I had gathered from the Folk- 
fixed St. Louis and Kansas City papers that Gantt 
was out of the running. Gantt is very strong in the 
St. Joseph country, as, indeed, I had occasion also to 
discover at the Cockrell meeting in Moberly. “Folk’s 
all right,” you’d hear the Democrat say in the crowd at 
St. Joseph. “Folk is probabky a good man, but we 
know Gantt. We know Reed of Kansas City, too. 


He’s misrepresented by the Kansas City Papers, but 
we know he fought the corporations and the gang, and 
all the upper counties are very friendly to him. But 
Gantt is an old-time Democrat we are sure we can 
trust. The people have had Folk dinned into them 
by the papers, but they don’t see that he is the only 
man to nominate.” Mr. Folk is largely an abstraction 
to the Democrat out in the State. And Mr. Folk’s 
personal manner is so abstracted that he most emphati- 
cally does not make a hit with the crowds.  ¢. Jo- 
seph was well billed for the Folk meeting, but the ef 
fect was not equal to the billing. There was no such 
crowd to see the great prosecutor as I had anticipated, 
It was admitted that Folk in the country occupied the 
public mind to a large extent, but it was agreed by 
those who know the people, that this was solely be- 
cause he had been first in the field and had been ex. 
tensively written up in the newspapers. The people, it 
seems, regard him much as they might a distinguished 
actor. Twelve hours of hobnobbing with men met 
at random in the hotel or upon the streets in St." Jo- 
seph convinced me that Mr. Folk’s boom was so far 
a success of curiosity—nothing more. 


The evening meeting, at which Mr. Folk made his 
speech, was a good one. The Tootle theater was filled, 
It holds about 2200 people. There were probably three 
hundred people in the street outside the theater. The 
prosecutor’s speech fell flat, or nearly so. The ap- 
plause was sporadic. The audience was not en- 
thusiastic. A St. Joseph lawyer pointed out to me 
on the stage at least thirty Republicans, and as many 
anti-Folk Democrats. Mr. Folk has no magnetism 
for a crowd, however he may hypnotize boodlers into 
confession. Perhaps one reason why the crowd did 
not rise to his speech was that it contained nothing 
new. It was boodle, boodle, boodle from beginning 
to end. To the auditors it was like hearing a man 
reiterating the truths of the multiplication table. Mr. 
Folk did not make it clear that boodle was an issue. 
He admitted that the Democratic party had exposed 
and punished boodlers, but he didn’t show how it was 
necessary that he should be nominated to clean out 
more corruption. He did not show that there existed 
more corruption. He did not make it plain, even by 
inference, that boodle or boodlers dominated the Dem- 
ocratic party organization. He did not say a word 
that would lead any thinking person to think that there 
was a conspiracy in the party organization to support 
boodlers or encourage boodling. He cried “down 
with boodle,” but he didn’t show that any man or set 
of men was in favor of boodlery. He did not even 
faintly intimate that the persons in control of the De- 
mocracy in the State were the advocates of boodle. 
The longer he talked the plainer it appeared that he 
was fighting something non-existent. He didn’t show 
where and whom were the boodlers opposing him. Al! 
he said about corruption might have been as well, or 
even better said by the rankest boodler that ever 
sought an office. His speech was an elaborate gener- 
alization, never brought down to a concrete presenta- 
tion of an issue. It was so much in the same tone 
and strain that it grew monotonous, and before the 
speech was over no one appeared to be applauding ex- 
cept Speaker Whitecotton, Committeemen Lysaght of 
St. Joseph and Henry Quellmalz and W. A. Hughes, 
the Stuever representatives from St. Louis. The speech 
was good enough in its way. It had a sophomoric 
twang to it. It might “go” on the hustings against 
the Republicans, but it was absolutely vapid as an argu- 
ment why Mr. Folk and on other Democrat should be 
nominated for Governor. He absolutely destroyed 
the urgency of his appeal against the machine by ad- 
mitting that Democracy had exposed the boodlers and 
specifying that Messrs. Dockery, Crow, Wells and 
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Democratic officials had extended him ready 


other 
He cut the 


help in his campaign against corruption. 
sround from under himself when he said he would 
iovally stipport whomsoever might be nominated. If 
‘ii the n what becomes of the boodle cry? If, as he 
ned to think, boodle constituted the strength of his 
opposition, why should he agree to support a boodle- 
hacked successful contestant for the nomination? Mr. 
Folk, in fact, put himself in the attitude of making 
4 feint fight, a grand-stand play against the or- 
ganization. He didn’t throw down the gauntlet to 
anyone in particular. He talked in the air. His 
speech absolutely petered out into nothingness, be- 
cause of his adroit caution. | When I left for the 
train shortly before Mr. Folk’s peroration, it was with 
the distinct conviction that as a gubernatorial candidate 
Mr. Folk is “a dead one.” He succeded only in ad- 
vertising the fact that he had brought boodling to light 
and boodlers to trial. He didn’t produce a scintilla of 
evidence that any Democratic leader or organization 
had hampered his work or was opposed to the issue 
that he tried to make. He didn’t attack the admin- 
istration for sympathy with boodle. He praised it for 
its work against boodle. He did not point out a single 
evil in Democratic policy in this State that he would 
remedy. He didn’t mention one reform that he alone was 
willing to attempt in the event of election. Mr. Folk 
straddled every issue as to Democratic administration, 
and stood upon the boodle cry upon which every can- 
didate in every party can talk as strenuously as him- 
self. Mr. Folk lost his opportunity. He wavered 
before the party organization. He “laid down.” He 
fought only straw men. He babbled the veriest bun- 
combe. And it was an intelligent audience that heard 
his speech, and the audience knew the speech for that 
You could almost see him 


seei 


only 


of a political bunco-man. 
shriveling to nothingness, as a candidate, before he 
The Folk speech has settled him. He is 
out of the running. 


sit down. 


Thus far had I written when, on Tuesday afternoon, 
I read the Post-Dispatch editorial upon Mr. Folk’s 
candidacy. . That editorial presents exactly and in 
detail wherein Mr. Folk had committed hari-kari in his 
speech. - The Post-Dispatch has been very friendly 
to Mr. Folk. But, analyzing his speech, the Post- 
Dispatch sums it all up in the question whether “we 
need nothing but an expert thief catcher in the guber- 
natorial chair?” Mr. Folk practically has no platform. 
He says “the machine” is against him, but he doesn’t 
allege anything against “the machine.” On the con- 
trary, he accepts it and all its works. Mr. Folk has 
tied himself in a hard, in an inextricable knot. Mr. 
lolk has shown himself to be what looks very much 
He talks big, but it evaporates into 
He has shown himself to be too narrow 


like a coward. 
nothing. 
for his job, His issue is an avoidance of everything 
that constitutes a real, a vital issue in the opinion of op- 
ponents of the machine. He shrieks a truism against 
corruption, but is silent about the charges that really 
might lie against the machine. And he hasn’t the 
personal manner to carry his bluff through to success. 
Mr. Folk has been put to the test and he has failed 
to meet it—failed ignobly. He is no whit better than 
the machine men he pretends to fight. He is not 
as good, because he is only a pretender. He is a fakir 
and a poltroon in politics. He isn’t big enough for his 
Job; he doesn’t know his job. He - whipsaws him- 


self by appearing both to fight the machine and to 
truckle to it, 


Mr. Folk will not be nominated. He will hardly 
: named in the Democratic State Convention. There 
will be but one candidate from St. Louis—Harry B. 
Hawes, a man not afraid of himself or of any issue, 


be 
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alse or true, a man who won't try to manufacture a 
straw machine to fight or a wind-pudding campaign. 
Mr. Folk is not as strong as. he was four days ago. 
He has immeasurably strengthened Mr. Hawes, for his 
conduct has justified Mr. Hawes’ wisdom in opposing 
him for the governorship as a man who was making a 
sneak on the office under a false pretense of reform. 
Mr. Hawes opposed Folk as a weak sister. Folk ex- 
poses himself as such. Mr. Folk is a false alarm. So 
much so that many members of the machine must sin- 
cerely regret that they didn’t let him go ahead and 
strengthen them by diverting attention from their real 
misdeeds to the boodle issue which means nothing, 
since anti-boodie is the cry of every politician in every 
party. Mr. Folk is the kind of man_ the machine 
needs—a man to put up a false front of reform that 
may conceal the real need of reform in other quar- 


ters. 
ak oh ch 
REFLECTIONS 


Stand Pat. 


T. LOUIS is still the solid city. There is no 
S need to fear that any of our banks or trust com- 

panies will go to the wall. They have been pre- 
paring for the stringency that might make a “run” for 
more than two months, and are ready to meet all de- 
mands. This is not the time for any good citizen to 
lose his head and join in a run on a bank. This is 
not the time for any one in St. Louis to proceed to 
Everybody is 


a little pinched for money, and the best people are the 


extremes against any honest debtor. 


hardest pinched because they have taken the chances 
that are implied in all that goes to make up the New 
St. Louis spirit. The flurry will soon be over, and 


business will resume its normal course. Everyone 


who deserves it will come through all right, if cred- 
itors, in view of the panicky circumstances, will have 
a little forbearance and refuse to precipitate ruin upon 
those who may be embarrassed for funds, while busi- 
ness as business remains good. The banks have been 


very decent with those who owe them money. They 


have not been ruthless in collecting even in the face of 


threatened runs. A little confidence all around will 


pull everybody through all right. Don’t raid the 


banks and trust companies. They are safe. All 
St. Louisans should stand pat on the city’s solidity and 


not weaken at the faintest breath of rumor. 


de he 
THE run upon local banking institutions was started 
by publications in Chicago newspapers to the effect 
that there was a crash impending here. That’s the 
way Chicago helps out a sister city that is wrestling 
with a World’s Fair in a time of depression. 


Financial Perplesxities. 


THE international position of finance is anything 
but reassuring at the present time. According to good 
London opinion, there are rocks ahead. The prolonged 
and extensive break in the New York market has cre- 
ated a bad impression in European centers, where it is 
commonly regarded as the forerunner of another era 
of business depression in America and fiercer indus- 
trial competition in the world’s markets. In anticipa- 
tion of the latter eventuality, German steel manufac- 
turers have already entered into an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance against the United States Steel Cor- 
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poration, and they expect to make heroic and con-. 
certed efforts to secure an European outlet for its sur- 
plus product as soon as consumptive demand in the 
United States has undergone a more material shrink- 
age. Undoubtedly, Joseph Chamberlain’s preferential 
tariff agitation must also be regarded as having been 
superinduced, partly, by apprehensions of the effect of 
more vigorous American competition upon the eco- 
nomic position of Great Britain. Chamberlain’s fiscal 
reform movement has, in turn, gravely perturbed se- 
date, conservative financial circles, where any threat- 
ened departure from a policy that has for more than 
half a century vastly added to the economic wealth and 
well-being of the British nation is viewed with grave 
fear and distruct. Great Britain has come to occupy a 
position in international trade and finance which makes 
the inauguration of any radical changes in its tried 
traditional fiscal policy an exceedingly rash and risky 
experiment. In addition to all these perturbative in- 
fluences and prospects, there is the lingering adverse 
effect of the South African war, which continues deep- 
ly to worry and perplex Europe’s financial community. 
London is still suffering from an uncomfortable scarcity 
of cash. The Bank of England is compelled to resort 
to drastic measures to protect its gold supply against 
too urgent demands. The Bank of France, it is inti- 
mated, may yet be requested to advance a large gold 
loan to the London institution. It will be remembered 
that it did the same thing in 1890, at the time of the 
imminent failure of the great house of Baring Brothers. 
There is good reason to believe that London is still 
heavily indebted to Paris and Berlin bankers. The 
money which it borrowed upon such a large scale in 
Continental centers could not be repaid at the present 
time without throwing all financial markets into con- 
vulsions. In view of such a state of affairs, it is not 
surprising in the least that the values of British consols 
and other first-class securities should be at such a low 
level as they are at this time. If actual hostilities were 
to break out in the Far Orient, the financial situation 
would, of course, enter a still more portentous phase. 
Taken all in all, the world’s financial centers are sorely 
harassed, more so than they have been at any time since 
1890. With British consols, French rentes and German 
3s and 4s all weak and drooping, it will be difficult for 
New York operators to engineer anything like a sus- 
tained, sharp upward movement for months to come. 
All markets appear to be in a transitional period. 
Whether or no the various depressing factors have 
been discounted completely cannot be stated with any 
degree of definiteness at this writing. Much will depend 
upon the ultimate upshot in the Balkan and Chinese 
troubles and the extent to which American business 
conditions are to be affected by the disastrous break- 
down in Wall Street values. 


b uF 


A FrRENCHMAN .named Gohier has discovered that 
the United States is imperiled by the growth of Cathol- 
icity among its people. What rot! No nation was ever 
imperiled by any creed sanely based upon the life and 
words of the Saviour of Mankind. The gravest danger 
to the United States is that all religions shall become 
mere names and all beliefs mere perfunctory adher- 
ences to dogmas that have lost their ineaning. There 
cannot be too much of any kind of religion that exacts 
not only the profession but the practice of keeping the 


passions in check. 
Truisms. 


THERE'S some satisfaction after all in having a rep- 
utation that is not so tremendously good that it en- 
ables you to do things that pass unexamined simply 
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because of that reputation. If people have a little doubt 
of you they’ll watch you, and knowing they'll watch 
you, you can’t do anything that you’ll be sorry for. Its 
good to have a reputation such as will make certain 
that nothing you do, good or bad, would cause anyone 
any great surprise. It was said of a recently deceased 
historian that he was “unredeemed by a single vice.” 
A little savor of a certain sort of wickedness very often 
saves a man from the worse sorts of wickedness. It 
surely were better to have one’s apparently occasional 
virtues advertised as curiosities than to take the chance 
of having one great weakness suddenly upset all a 
man’s virtuous appearances. It is better to have an 
open vice than a secret one, though one suffers more 
for it. The vices of the appetites are severely repro- 
bated, but the vices that seem to inhere in intellectual 
austerity are the more dangerous to a community. Ail 
this has been said, and better said, before, but it has 
a timeliness in St. Louis just now, and so, even though 
it be a string of truisms, this paragraph may be par- 
doned by those of the community who mistake mere 
reputation for character. 


& & 


SENATOR STEWART, of Nevada, aged seventy-five 
years, knew a young lady five days and then married 
her. Some people laugh. But they shouldn’t. The 
poor old man has little chance of living long enough 
to find out whether he made a ten strike or a mistake 
in his venture. The young lady was a widow and had 
red-brown hair. How could the Senator help it? And 
isn’t it very senatorial to do such a thing. Vide 
Thomas C. Platt of New York and Chauncey M. 
Depew of the same State. 


oh 


Pushing Irrigation Work. 

Tue fund for National irrigation purposes is rapidly 
growing. Practical work is already under way in 
various arid States, particularly in Nevada. Confident 
of the vast benefits to be derived by the homesteader, 
and, indirectly, yet none the less perceptibly, by itself, 
from systematic irrigation under Federal supervision, 
the Government is withdrawing large tracts of desert 
land from entry. The cattlemen and land monopolists 
are feverishly at work everywhere. Fraud on a gigan- 
tic scale has already been committed. Later investiga- 
tions in the Northwest involve prominent politicians in 
astounding land swindles. The Government should 
double its vigilance. The rest of the public domain 
must be preserved and given to them to whom it be- 
longs—bona fide settlers. It would be a distinct and 
irretrievable National calamity if the most valuable 
tracts of irrigated land should eventually pass under 
the control of monopolists. There is no room in this 
country for feudal landlordism. We want agricultural 
freemen, not vassals and tenants at will. 


ok 


W. E. Hartpote Lecky, the eminent historian and 
philosopher, died a few days ago. The daily papers 
gave him about ten lines. If he had only been a prize- 
fighter or a “Baldy” Ryan, he’d have been given col- 
umns of obituary. Of course it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference to the dead, but the ignoring of an event like 
the death of Lecky is a frightful indictment of the edi- 
torial fraternity. It shows the taste to which they 
prefer to pander. 

oh 

Tue St. Louis man comes rapidly to the front these 
days. Howard Elliott of this city becomes the head 
of the Northern Pacific, and B. L. Winchell goes away 
up to the top in the management of the great Rock 
Island system. Mr. Frank Wright has been elected 
President of the National Carriage Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Louis P. Aloe is President of the Na- 
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tional Association of Dealers in Optical Instruments, 
and Mr. Will S. Eames is President of the National 
Institute of Architects. St. Louis is the world’s center 
just now, the liveliest city on the planet. 


eh 


No American citizen has for three terms occupied 
the White House. That seems to settle the Cleveland 
boom. No American citizen who has become Presi- 
dent through the death of his predecessor has ever been 
elected to that office. That seems to settle the Roose- 
velt boom. In reality there is no logic in such asser- 
tions. Mr. Cleveland might be elected if nominated, 
but he will not be nominated. The regulars of the 
party will not have him. Mr. Roosevelt might be de- 
feated if Mr. Cleveland were nominated. But Mr. 
Cleveland will not be nominated. 


& 


Mr. BryANn is having hard work getting the money 
that a wealthy New Englander left him in his will. 
t is about time that Mr. Bryan should be doing some 
hard work for his money. Things have been coming 
pretty easy for him for about seven years. 


ob 


In all friendliness to the World’s Fair manage- 
ment, the Mirror would suggest that it would be a wise 
move, in view of recent events, to treat the public to 
a little publicity concerning World’s Fair funds and 
their expenditure. The citizens of St. Louis have been 
rendered inordinately and unreasonably suspicious 
within the last two or three weeks and that suspicion 
should be allayed. To be frank, there are thousands of 
people who think that World’s Fair moneys have been 
misappropriated and that World’s Fair managers have 
covered up the facts thereof. The rumor is not true. 
All sensible people know that. But the people who 
have been raiding the banks and trust companies are 
not sensible, but panic-stricken, and they should be 


ok 


Let’s forget all about the local financial funking and 
go to the Horse Show and have a good time. The best 
thing to do with trouble is to forget it, and there’s no 
place to forget it like the Horse Show. Besides, one 
may possibly absorb therefrom some of that necessary 
and helpful commodity known as horse sense. _,! 


obs cls ds oe 
AUTUMN IN THE OZARKS 


BY E. W. M. 


shown. 


son of yellow sunshine and blue haze, this sea- 

son musical with the hum of insect life, and 
balmy with austral breezes! The brown fields prepared 
for the sowing recall the earlier brown fields ploughed 
for the planting. Late rains have brought out green as 
in May the grass that August had left scorched and 
sere. The woods, just touched with the first frosts, are 
bloomy with soft pinks and lavenders as when the 
buds began to unfold. Enough foliage has fallen from 
the trees and the shrubs next the ground, that the 
green glooms of summer are dispersed, and the wood- 
land arcades open out into wide spaces bright with 
flashing wings. There seems to be two birds now 
where there was one in July, though many have al- 
ready sought sunnier skies—if skies could be more 
deliciously sunny than those of Southern Missouri in 
Indian summer. The sentient life of the” woods has 
simply emerged from the general engulfing verdure of 
summer, and become once more apparent as in the 
spring. There are a thousand analogies—fallen leaves 
in myriad gay tints glow like flowers upon the grass; 


HH OW strangely reminiscent of spring is this sea- 


there is the fluffy snow of thistle-down and graybeard 
golden-rod to match the drifted hawthorn and dogwood 
bloom of April; the intense crimson of the Virginia 
creeper for the glint of the slightly paler red-bud that 
brightened the cheek of the year’s dawn, and the delj- 
cate rose-tints of sassafras leaves, for the blush of 
apple blossoms. Even the bracing, tonic effect of those 
first few frosty mornings is well nigh done away, and 
a vernal languor pervades the air. Summer lingers jn 
the lap of fall. The ship of the year is becalmed mid- 
ocean on her way to the hoary port of Winter. Later, 
hues grow more vivid, and the semblance of spring 
is lost in autumn’s greater glory. 

Not yet is the year grown old. There be Novem- 
bers younger than other Augusts. There have been 
years, even in our soft and semi-southern clime, that 
were withered and decrepit ere the passing of the tenth 
month, but the present year of grace is not of them. 
A year grows old as a man grows old—when its ideals 
die. Not yet aged is that season that can hold the 
heart of a single bird of passage, and warm it into song. 
Indian Summer is your true poet. Hers is the “faith 
that meets ten thousand cheats, yet drops no jot of 
faith.” Blighted bloom, blasted seed, empty nest, van- 
ished song, rose of yesterday, canker-worm, hail, frost 
and simoon—she has seen and known and felt them 
all—and is gay! She is wise with the wisdom of Omar 
the Tentmaker and Solomon the King. The gold 
broidery of her robe is splashed with wine. “Let us 
eat, drink and be merry,” is her admonition, “for to- 
morrow we die.” Yet she is no frenzied, shrill Bac- 
chante. Her voice, as heard in the cawing of crows, 
the chattering of jays, the whir of upstartled covies of 
quail, and cicada’s keen stridulations, is insistent 
enough ; but it has also a more tender tone, a mellower 
music than summer ever knew—the light “tick, tick” of 
grasshoppers gamboling over herbage, prone and dry, 
the silken whisper of down-floating leaves, and the 
soft thud of ripe apples and the patter of nuts dropping 
with their own weight of richness through the stillest, 
most breathless hours of the Time of the Golden Rain. 
And she is no annihilationist. Not for nothing is she 
laying up her treasures of sap in safe, dark root-crypts, 
and scattering abroad her feathered seeds on all the 
wings of all the winds. 

Good is it to stand at early morning on some emi- 
nence, ‘rather more commanding than others around, 
and watch the mist that under cover of friendly night 
has crept down valleys and up slopes and encamped in 
the very doorways, retreat before the glittering pha- 
lanx of sun-rays to its daylight bivouac on the far, 
faint-looming hills. From brown old orchard-bowered 
homestead and hamlet of clustered white, go up rein- 
forcing column after column of soft blue smoke. All 
the hollows between the serried ranks of tree-tops— 
those million million gold and ruby chalices of the 
hillsides—are brimful of the “cool blue wine” of that 
atmospheric sea. 


The surface of the hills is like some Tapestry of 
Titans, displayed, out-rolled in billowy undulations, at 
some stupendous pageant, some Fair of the First Gods. 
It makes one think of those wonderful subterranean 
scenes of Jules Verne, where every object—coral, sea- 
weed and strange living creature, is rimmed with rain- 
bows and bathed in a shimmering translucence. !ts 
design may be easily traced at great distance, by one 
versed in the mechanism of its weaving. Those broad 
bands of flame-red show where the roadside is bor- 
dered with hedges of sumac—forests of crimson-frond- 
ed palms, when one sees. them closer. Those trailing, 
looping vines of yet brilliant green mark the courses 
of streams, uniting in that broader, more intensely 
green vine that hides the river. That dim, distant 
checkerwork in umber and burnt sienna is a corn field, 
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with mathematical rows of shocks. Those 
of pale gold are great valances of vines, of 
the wild summer grape and the frost grape, the latter 
still heavy with shining, black-purple clusters; and all 
that rainbow gorgeousness of forest stretching be- 
tween, mellowed and blent with the smoke-hue of the 
Indian summer haze, is the ground of the tapestry. 

Withdraw now from the beetling bluff’s edge where 
one merely stands and gazes, and go back into that 
cloistered solemnity of great woods where one thinks 
and feels. It is an old, old simile, that which com- 
pares the vaulted and pillared aisles of a forest to those 
of a vast cathedral. It is beyond doubt, even, that the 
builders of man’s first temples had for their inspira- 
tion and pattern these first temples of God. But the 
resemblance is never elsewhere so nearly perfect as 
where the “dim religious light” comes filtered through 
a warm brilliancy of autumn leaves. In the intricate 
tracery of leaf-veins and boughs, one can almost imag- 
ine “the prophets blazoned on the panes.” 

It is the narrower, slighter souls who find autumn 
a lonely, dreary season; who can hear in the wind 
among the drying branches only the death-rattle in 
the year’s throat; who can see in this great carnival 
of color only the hectic flush of death, and in that 
thin, illusory mantle of haze, only the smoke of the 
smouldering fires of summer, or a veil thrown over 
her last agony. The rustling wind is a lullaby, the 
purple haze an aureole, and the coloring of the frost- 
painted slopes, the year’s most cheerful Thanatopsis, 
written in letters of living light. 

Ah, Autumn, sad but serene, season of the best love 
of every heart that has made friends with its sorrow— 
the glow that informs thy flame-hued days with splen- 
dor is not that of the year’s sunset alone! It is, to all 
who have eyes to see, a gracious Intimation of Immor- 
tality; and even for this world, the blosoming of the 
Dawn-Rose of Hope. 


oh oh oh 
-~HER BEAUTY’S PHASES 


BY ELIZABETH WADDELL MARTIN, 


tented 


splotches 


were all written by professional beauties. 

“Physician, heal thyself” is an admonition as 
apt as it is trite. We have all heard the story of the 
servant girl who, when her mistress, with an eye chiefly 
to cleanliness, recommended the watery—hot watery— 
way to beauty retorted, “I wonder you haven't tried 
it yourself, mum.” 

Of all the bread-pills commonly prescribed for im- 
proving the personal appearance, the most common, and 
in spite of its sugar-coat, the hardest to swallow, is the 
pill called Serenity. The temper must be kept, though 
the heavens fall; things that disturb, annoy, excite, 
must be “strenuously” avoided. The aspirant to beauty 
must flee all worry as if it were fried food, hate great 
emotion with the hatred accorded to over-rich pastry, 
aid follow after serene thoughts as after complexion 
cream—yea, as after much fine complexion cream, com- 
pounded by the favorite formulas of beauty specialists. 

Perhaps it is just as well to leave the over-large 
question of whether or not the beauty doctors them- 
selves take this particular prescription, and consider 
the expediency of anyone’s taking it. 

True it is that the great emotions are exhaustive in 
their tendency. True it is that the modern high-pressure 
mode of living needs often to be relaxed. True it is 
that serenity in general promotes health; and if health 
Were the only factor requisite to produce beauty, then 
serenity would be the first tenet of beauty’s gospel. 
But that this is not the case can readily be attested by 
many a buxom dame, hale and homely, hearty and un- 


(Ya wonders, sometimes, if the beauty recipes 
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prepossessing; and that the most commanding beauty 
has existed apart from serenity in the persons of the 
few supreme belles of all the world and all time, can 
easily be shown. 

Cleopatra, that “Serpent of Old Nile,” whose vic- 
tims, fluttering helpless in the toils of her mesmeric 
eye, had for their crests the civil and martial crowns 
of the world, the Sorceress of whom it is written, 


“Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety;” 


she for whose middle-aged smile the greatest man of 
his time was fain to lay down life and glory—was 
scarcely of the placid type! In the one immortal char- 
acterization she declares herself to be 


“Commanded 
By such poor passion as the maid that milks,” 


and expresses the opinion that there are times when 
“Patience is sottish.” Carrying this idea rather far, 
indeed, she does not scruple to say to her lady-in-wait- 
ing, 

“By Isis, I will give thee bloody teeth, 

If thou with Cesar paragon again 

My man of men!” 


When the messenger brings word of Antony’s mar- 
riage, she thinks nothing of a little matter of boxing 
his ears, “haling him up and down,” or threatening to 
whip him with wire and stew him in brine; and finally 
compasses his exit by drawing a very persuasive-look- 
ing knife! 

Granted that she is scarcely an excellent moral 
model; yet this rare lotus-flower of the South that 
had the magic to charm kings from their kingship and 
warriors from their honor, has power still to make the 
world forget all else about her save the might and the 
right of her undying beauty. 

Marie Stuart, probably the Egyptian’s only peer for 
potent loveliness ; the bright particular star of northern 
skies, as Cleopatra of the southern, gave expression to 
the tumults of her soul in the softer passion of tears. 
On leaving France to take her queenhood, tears; in 
reply to the denunciation of John Knox, tears; when 
Nemesis overtook her assassin lover, tears; for plots 
against herself, and their.counter-plots, tears; and in 
one crisis only of all her stormy career—much sinned 
against, much sinning, but ever lovely and beloved— 
in but one crisis, beside the murdered body of her 
favorite forgetfulness of wonted weakness, the cry 
“No more tears, but revenge!” 

It is questionable if, even as a health measure, the 
rule of serenity is an infallible one to follow. To cite 
another well-known story, recall that of the man who 
thought himself dying, and was seriously ill, and whose 
wife was doing all in her power to disabuse his mind 
of the dissolution idea. 

“I’m sinking fast, my dear,’ he moaned, inertly, 
“and when I am gone, what, oh, what will my precious 
wife do?” 

“Well, John,” she briskly replied, “I didn’t have a 
hard time catching one man, but I think there’s some 
hope of my getting another.” 

The “dying” man arrived at a sitting posture after 
the fashion of a Jack-in-a-box, glared at his wife, called 
for his clothes, called for his pipe and called for his 
bowl, and dated his convalescence from that hour. 
There are certain thunderbolts of excitement, certain 
lightnings of just wrath, that develop a sort of rarified 
ozone in the physical as well as the mental constitution. 

As for the forced calmness which is assumed avow- 
edly for the preservation of beauty, has it not a great 
hidden anxiety at its root? Is it not grounded in a 
consuming fear of old age? 

The adage, “The watched pot never boils,” is hyper- 
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We know the pot will boil whenever the tem- 


bolical. 
perature reaches the proper point, and old age will of 
necessity come, but last to the woman who least fears 
it; who laughs greatly, regardless of crow’s feet, and 
loves greatly, regardless of love’s inevitable tears. 

Being placid when the wrinkles really come—ah, 
that is the crucial test!—and the chances are that the 
woman’s ‘worry box, if long kept forcibly closed, at 
last flies open, and lets out most of the ills that were 
in Pandora’s to mar the old age which should be: 
serene. 

Old-fashioned though the sentiment be, there is no 
cream for a woman’s complexion like that from the 
milk of human kindness; no massage like the love-pats 
of Cupid’s fingers, or the rose-leaf touches of the hands 
of little children. 

The modern sticklers for placidity would rule out 
real love from a woman’s life. That “old agitation of 
myrtles and roses” would at least have to be much di- 
luted before it could be made a sufficiently mild non- 
irritant. 

The author of “Lucille,” who well understood the 
grand passion, however the critics may carp of his 
misapprehension of the principles of classic art as ap- 
plied to poetic fiction, said justly of love, that it is 


“Not calm, not secure, scarcely kind; 
But in one all intensest emotions combined,— 
Life and death, pain and rapture.” 


No woman can be in love and keep her face devoid 
of expression for a stipulated number of minutes each 
day. No woman can be in love and take her beauty- 
sleep at a stated hour—when there may be notes, or 
momentous rings at the door-bell at any minute! She 
may think herself lucky if for waking dreams she can 
sleep even at night. If she can be in love and insure 
herself against love’s fears, its tears, its tiffs, its jeal- 
ousies, its misgivings, then she may also insure her 
face against a deepening of its expressions, and, per- 
haps, a permanent line here and there. No woman can 
possibly follow the teachings on serenity till after she 
has outlived her season of romance, and with it, usual- 
ly, her anxiety to be beautiful. From a purely selfish 
point of view, no wise woman could wish to exclude 
that which gives to her beauty the finishing touch—a 
mighty, and for the time being, at least, a wholly ab- 
sorbing love. 

The secret of the magnetism of the actress is that 
it is her business to make her face and form mirror 
the passions of the character she represents. The face 
whose expressions are governed by the impulses of 
nature, if only it be a pure and refined nature, is to the 
face where all feelings are represented, as a sunlight- 
ed, rippling brooklet is to a stagnant pool. “Water is 
purified,” says the old saw, “by flowing over nine peb- 
bles.” The stream that is pellucid and beautiful is the 
one ever in motion, the one that is pliant, and allows 
itself to be tossed about by the rocks of its destiny.. 
The nearest a wrinkle its never-aging visage bears is a 
diamond-bright ripple; while on the green slime of 
stagnation, the wrinkles gather and deepen and re- 
main. 

Walt Whitman, poet-philosopher without rhyme, 
but seldom without reason, has this to say of women: 

“The young are beautiful, but the old are more 
beautiful than the young.” 

The master of all the masterly Dutch school of 
painting, Rembrandt, acquired much of his just fame 
by his wonderful portraits of old women. 

In what consists this specific beauty of feminine old 
age, before which poets and painters have bowed in 
adoration? Not in its wrinkles and faded roses, any 
more than youthful fairness consists in mere color and 
line; but in the sum total of the life’s emotions, of 
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which the aged face is a mirror. The wrinkles on an 
old face are the finger-boards to show which way the 
passions took. They are the poem the soul has writ- 
ten. The deathless yearnings of love, motherhood, 
widowhood, are cantos of that mighty Epic, more 
nearly complete in some women’s lives than in others’, 
but never perfect till the Harp Eolian breathed upon 
by the winds of eternity, takes up the loftier strain. 

For a good example of the finished product of the 
“Serenity” propaganda, see the character of “Rosa- 
mond,” in George Eliot’s “Middlemarch.” The newer 
books, the late drama, may have a fresher presentation 
of the same idea, but they cannot have a stronger; 
perfectly heartless, perfectly “well-bred,” steering to 
shipwreck the craft of her husband’s fortunes, and ca- 
ressing the smooth braids of her immaculate hair with 
the same cool, steady white hand; pronouncing the 
death sentence of her own love-dream without raising 
or lowering her voice one semitone. 

Of the same unruffled sisterhood was Lady Byron, 
of whom it is said, “Her perfect and imperturbable 
serenity, her power of never forgetting an injury, and 
taking revenge with angelic sweetness and apparent in- 
nocence of vindictive intention, must have been per- 
fectly maddening to such a man as her poet husband.” 
The faultless people, the people who never make mis- 
takes, and who look on the failings of others with a 
cold, bland, unforgiving neutrality, forever untouched 
by the feeling of mankind’s infirmities, are ever exas- 
perating, not only to the great, proud, stormy heart of 
a Byron, but to the impulsive, upright, downright, plain 
person of fervid mould. 

The overdoing of the serene, may even be positively 
immoral in its tendency; in proof whereof, hear now a 


parable of a serene woman. 


There was once a woman who prided herself upon 
her invulnerability to circumstances. She belonged 
to a physical culture club, a Smile with Your Eye 
Club, a Rest a Bit Club, a Count Ten Club, and a few 
others. No one would have attempted to guess her 
age. She had never permitted her face to tell tales. 
It was as noncommittal as the Sphinx, and almost as 
stony. One very peculiar thing was to be noticed about 
this woman, whom we may call Her Imperturbable 
Highness; when there was any especially hard work 
to be done at any one of her clubs, she invariably had 
pressing business connected with another, or with her 
home. When a trying task was to fall to the lot of 
someone in the home, then, without fail, there was an 
urgent call from some of the clubs. The hard home 
jobs had a queer habit, too, of happening at the same 
hour as her period for seclusion and quiet thought. 
Anything so strange as these repeated coincidences was 
sure to elicit remark and questionings. Driven to the 
wall, H. I. H. serenely confessed, and her confession 
was in this wise: 

“You see, it is absolutely impossible for me to keep 
my mental poise and fuss with the wearing trivialities 
that fill the lives of most women. Now, there’s Mamma, 
who positively enjoys worrying; she’d fret, whether 
she had anything to fret about or not. So, as I think 
she would just as well worry with an object as without 
one, I refer to her all such problems as incompetent 
cooks and crying babies.” 


Such a woman will not frown even on wrong-do- 
ing—though to do so is woman’s high prerogative. The 
frown would disfigure her face. She will not harass 
herself—not she—with the loneliness and heartbreaks, 
the bereavements and temptations of a sinning, sor- 
rowing humanity, lest she should get that worried, 
anxious look, which is inimical to youthful charm. She 
is altogether too good for human nature’s daily food. 


The repression of an emotion tends to make it less 
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likely to recur—to stifle it—td kill it out. The finer 
feelings may be cultivated; may be developed or atro- 
phied in like manner as the corporeal tissues. Exer- 
cise of the emotional nature strengthens it, just as the 
swinging of Indian clubs enlarges the biceps muscle. 
The emotions are the language of the soul. If not al- 
lowed to speak through them, it becomes a dumb soul. 

The charm of womanhood is intrinsically emotional 
charm. The movement to stifle or repress emotion is 
but another form of the craze for imitating man, which, 
as it subsides at one point, breaks out at another. Man- 
nish attire for women is less in favor than it was a few 
years ago. The emancipated woman no longer affscts 
bloomers and short hair; but, instead, she seeks to 
adopt man’s immemorial stoicism. 

If two fundamental facts which philosophizers on 
“the sex” have always insisted upon, be true, namely, 
that woman tries to keep young and fair in order to at- 
tract the admiration of men, and that men admire most 
in women those qualities which they themselves lack, 
then the method of repudiating the emotions for the 
sake of preserving the graces, must fail of its desired 
effect. While men justly object to being ruled by the 
“Tyranny of Tears,” yet the idea of a woman who 
never weeps seems a monstrous one. 


“When I beheld thy blue eyes shine 
Through the bright drops that Pity drew, 
I saw beneath those tears of thine, 
A blue-eyed violet bathed in dew.” 
So sang the Arabian poet of the ninth century. 
“So bright the tear in Beauty's eye, 
Love half regrets to kiss it dry.” 
sang the bard of a later generation; and though the 
modern woman may smile at the conceit, it will be 
some generations yet ere the olden sentiment about 
“Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles” will be 
wholly absent from a man’s mind when he thinks of his 
feminine ideal. 

The artist-lover of Nature loves the shadows of 
her face as well as its sunshine, and gives each its due 
proportion on his canvas. The poet-lover of the sea, 
loves its storms, perhaps, better than its calms. So 
the artist and the poet in the soul of man has ever 
loved the sunset moods of*woman, with their rich and 
semi-lurid splendors, as well as her cloudless high 
noons; and the tempestuous tossings of her northeast- 
erly gales no less than her unruffled, sky-mirroring se- 
renities. 

ce de oe ofp 
THE EAGLE MAN 


BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE. 


HE faculty of Chicago University continues to 
‘i march at the very head of the vanguard of sen- 
sation-loving thinkers. Every few weeks or so, 
one or the other of its members apprises an expectant 
yet foolish world of the many mistakes committed by 
modern man and. points out the only patent and quick- 
est way to moral and economic salvation. They are 
wide-awake, hustling, inquisitive, self-assertive individ- 
uals—these pedagogues of MHarper’s well-advertised 
and, financially, “well-oiled” educational institution. 
Like Yorick, they are fellows of “infinite jest, of most 
excellent fancy.” 

A few days ago, Professor Wilbur S. Jackman, of 
the self-same university, delivered himself of an ad- 
dress brimming with pseudo-scientific thoughts on va- 
rious educational and sociological subjects. Incidental- 
ly, he touched in an off-hand, and, for this very rea- 
son, the more effective way, upon his ever-interesting 
question of race improvement. Without flinching or 
faltering, he quietly informed his auditors that he was 


“not particularly disturbed by the hysteria of oyr stren- 
uous friends regarding race suicide.” - In saying this 
he was no doubt perfectly truthful. Who would x. 
pect a Chicago University professor ever to be dis. 
turbed over anything or anybody? Perennial Philosoph- 
ical self-composure and lofty disdain of the vicissj. 
tudes of fortune have for years been one of the Most 
virtuous moral atitudes of Harper’s faculty. 

Proceeding in his mildly persuasive discourse, Pro. 
fessor Jackman made a statement which was eminently 
worthy of his fine, piercing intellect and which, but 
for the awful “slump” in Wall Street stocks, would 
certainly have attracted wide-spread and profound at. 
tention. Said he: “In the course of evolution, | pe. 
lieve that the race has passed through and beyond the 
stage of the rabbit and the rat.” It behooves ys 
to mark, with lingering pride and pleasure, this felicj- 
tous, delicate simile. What an infinitude of filial re. 
spect and devotion lies, fairly panting for extended 
comment, in this slap-dash professional obiter dictum) 
Whoever would have thought of comparing man, 
being made in the image of God, to the rabbit and the 
rat, animal creatures whose moral endowment is, ad- 
mittedly, of an exceeding, yea, shockingly low order! 

It would not be amiss for Professor Jackman to go 
into the minutiz of his notable statement more care- 
fully. He should inform us, for instance, as to when 
the “stage of the rabbit and the rat” ended. Or does 
he think, perhaps, that it is still with us? While he 
may be fully conversant with all the fascinating details 
of this vital subject, hé may possibly not consider it 
impertinent for any humble layman to remind him 
that during the “stage of the rabbit and the rat” the 
human race brought forth and honored itself with some 
men whose morality and intellect not even the Chicago 
University faculty would care to belittle or impugn. 
We can recall such puissant names as David, Homer, 
Socrates, Dante, Shakespeare, Leonardo da Vinci and 
Abraham Lincoln! If individuals of this mental and 
moral calibre were brought forth during the “rabbit 
and the rat” stage, then mankind can afford to con- 
tinue in that stage for a little while longer. 

Toward the close of his profoundly Harperesque 
address, Professor Jackman thought it expedient to il- 
lustrate and strengthen his scientific thesis by revert- 
ing to the domain of ancient fables. “I am reminded,” 
quoth he, “of the fable of the owl and the eagle. The 
former upbraided the latter for having but two young 
ones, while she herself had four. ‘Yes,’ replied the 
eagle, ‘but mine are eagles.’ I betieve that the racc 
needs eagles.” 

A very good, but, in this instance, not very con- 
vincing fable. Does Professor Jackman really believe 
that every human individual should be an eagle? Sup- 
pose we were all eagles, of the Theodore Roosevelt, or 
J. P. Morgan, or Herbert Spencer, or even Wilbur S. 
Jackman kind, who would do the work, who would 
attend to the humdrum, humble and yet so necessary 
duties of every-day life? Would he expect the eagle to 
forget his proud lineage and ideals and to see him sink 
to the common level? 

The Chicago pedagogue should reflect carefully 
upon what he said. And especially should he bear in 
mind that the eagle type of the human species is, from 
a racial or sexual standpoint, not without his salient 
faults. There have been eagles who refused altogether 
to bother about the duties of propagation. Others 
have, most un-eagle-like, not thought it wrong to be- 
foul their own nests. There have also been many who 
brought forth anything but eagles. As a matter of 
fact, the eagle appears to be the unusual, the abnormal 
type of man. If all of us were eagles, this world would 
not be a very pleasant habitat, and have a good mally 
more troubles than it has, 
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] STAND AT BAY 


BY ERNEST M ’GAFFEY. 


cTAND at bay in this mysterious world 
| Between the ebb and flow of day and night, 
\Vith season after season past me hurled, 
And fading years that vanish from my sight. 


rhere is no star, howe’er it twinkle bright 

Which can disperse the gathering darkness furled; 
And yet as one who hath attained a height 

{ stand at bay in this mysterious world. 


Dawn comes with grayest tints of argent pearled 
And sunset’s wings pale out in golden light ; 
While slow the earth, like some huge top is whirled 


Zetween the ebb and flow of day and night. 


| only know I was born to fight, 

Albeit my breast by foeman’s blade were thirled ; 
And so 1 face my Fate in Fate’s despite 

With season after season past me hurled. 


Like dust-cones by the passing breezes twirled 
Each mortal spins within the centuries’ might; 
| wait with shadows round about me curled 
And fading years that vanish from my sight. 


The warp of Life and woof of Death unite 
The while their threads by weaving Time are burled; 
lhe coward’s refuge is the one of flight; 
| yield no ground; with banner high unfurled. 
I stand at bay. 


oh he oe ah 
A NUTMEG BARBIZON 


BY PERCIVAL POLLARD. 


N art exhibition, containing two score landscapes 
by some of the foremost American painters of 
the day, held in a more or less obscure village 
of but a few hundred inhabitants, is surely somewhat 
notable. Yet that is what has now been given two 
"years in succession in the town of Lyme, at the mouth 
of the Connecticut River Valley. Inasmuch as this 
summer colony of art at Lyme has, aside from the pic- 
tures that have now been shown publicly there, many 
features of interest, some brief consideration of it, even 
for the benefit of art-lovers in the Mississippi Valley, 
may be of interest. The actual importance of the ar- 
tists who have been congregating to do their work in 
the region named may be gauged by the fact that from 
the two dozen or so canvases shown a year ago in 
the early autumn, in Lyme itself, came the pictures that 
eventually took most of the landscape honors at the 
metropolitan show. Henry W. Ranger, Louis Paul 
Dessar, Childe Hassam, Frank V. Du Mond and W. 
H. Howe, the cattle painter, are among the artists mak- 
ing up this Lyme school. 

The history of the first exhibition, in 1902, is cu- 
rious. For some years the number of artists choosing 
Lyme as a spot to work in had been growing. Of 
the pioneers, Mr. Ranger was the most prominent. He 
had been using the beauties of that region, of slight use 
agriculturally, but eminently fitted for the “bit” of 
Profitable paint, for some time. His brief labels, “Jones’ 
Pasture” or “Moonlight on the Sound,” gave away 
little of his seeret. But his fellow painters found the 
place out, one by one. In this private house, or that 
country inn, they flocked, by ones, by twos, by threes. 
The life of the little New England town went on quite 


undisturbed 


bers 


by their presence. Some few mem- 


of the retired and retiring aristocracy of the place 
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consorted with the artists, but as far as the general 


public at large, and the farmers round-about, were 
concerned, the actual summer existence of these artists 
was not considered at all. They were simply indi- 
viduals in the more or less considerable crowd of 
strange creatures known as “summer folks.” In the 
iate summer of 1902, however, the managers of the 
little library in Lyme were casting about for ways and 
means to fill the exchequer. It occurred to them that 
a great many notable artists were in or near the place, 
and that a considerable number of admirable canvases 
were being finished there ; they had been privately privi 
leged to see most of these canvases; was it not possi- 
ble to profit a little from a larger public’s wish to 
see these pictures on exhibition? Their first proposals 
were met by sniffs on the part of the artists. Who, 
they asked, would come to see the canvases? As for 
purchasers, those were out of question. Still, to 
oblige the library, and so forth, they would stretch a 
They thought themselves very charitable, and 


But the won- 


point. 
all that sort of thing, did these artists. 
derful happened. The idea of an art show in a place 
that was more than a hundred miles from a metropolis 
seemed to have a special appeal; people came from 
Boston and from New York. The little library not 
only made a little something, the artists sold pictures, 
also. To outsiders much of the fascination undoubt- 
edly consisted in seeing the pictures in the very air, 
so to put it, and at any rate in the place they had 
been painted in. It was possible almost to steer the 
visiting art-lover past this field and that brook and say, 
“That’s the pasture in Ranger’s picture you just saw,” 
and, “There are the cattle Howe used as studies.” 
Town-dwellers are impressed by just such little mat- 
ters as that. At any rate, the first art-show in Lyme 
was a success, there were pictures sold, and, above al} 
else, the pictures that had been shown in the place 
of their birth proved afterwards to be among the 
American landscapes of the year. 

In 1902, then, began general public recognition of 
what may now be known as the Lyme school of land- 
scape artists. What had hitherto been merely a more 
or less secret retreat for a few artists was now to be 
ranked on the same plane as Barbizon. 
ble to speak of the Lyme school, among the elect in 
American landscape affairs, as one spoke of the Glas- 
gow or the Duesseldorf schools. Inasmuch as Lyme 
became a known name to artists and art-lovers, a de: 
scription, however slight, of the place and its charac- 


It was possi- 


ter will help in understanding the chances for perma- 
nence of this art movement. Nearly at the mouth of 
the Connecticut, a mile or so from Long Island Sound, 
Lyme is simply a typical New England village. There 
is One main street, straggling off into minor branches. 
The street is flanked, like a Continental chaussée, with 
fine old elms, the foliage of which meets overhead; at 
one end the street is closed by a fine private mansion, 
at the other by the library building. The landscape 
is green meadows, gray rocks, hills and rivers. There 
are plenty of cattle, sheep and other paintable animals 
on the farms. The quantity of stone in the region 
makes acres on acres useless for farming, but it all adds 
to the color of the landscape. There is nothing grand, 
as in the great Western plains, or the Rockies, or Cal- 
ifornia, but the pastoral, the pretty, quiet “bit” is on 
every hand. In autumn the colors are of a splendor 
hardly seen outside of this continent. It is possible to 
get good paint-outlooks by only walking a few steps 
from one’s front door; longer ventures, again, will give 
one not only the pastoral, but sea, and marsh, and 
shore, 

The manifold .paintable bits in and near Lyme were 
not altogether all that first attracted the artistic fra- 
ternity. There was also that intangible something we 
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Lyme, in fact, prides itself upon 


know as atmosphere. 
bearing the reputation of one of the most aristocratic 
places in Southern New England It is the unob- 
trusive, retired type of aristocrat that inhabits Lyme. 

Far in the past there may be episodes connected with 
whale-oil, shad-fisheries on the Connecticut, or even 
the selling of rum; but the only past ‘that is ever made 
vivid is the past of the Mayflower, and the countless 
claims to membership in the Colonial Dames, _ the 
Daughters of the Revolution, and their kind. Money 
scarcely enters into the question at all; in this regard 
Re- 


mote as the life is, quiet, placid and content, it is still 


this is a real aristocracy of birth and intellect. 


eminently alive to the things that matter in the world 
at large. The male members of this aristocratic com- 
munity have mostly been something vital at one time 
or another; it is astonishing to find how keenly they at 
one time shared the general struggle; now they are 
mostly lookers-on. They cultivate flowers, and wis- 
dom. It was with aloofness that this community at 
first observed the presence of artists. Gradually some 
little social intercourse began; eventually, by 1902, at 
any rate, the commingling had become complete; the 
artists and the aristocrats had come to a’ footing some- 
thing better than one of live-and-let-live. 

Now, in 1903, pessimists may already scent the be- 


ginning of the end of this art movement that has had 


the little town of Lyme as its center. Outwardly 
everything has gone forward finely. More and more 
artists have peopled Lyme the past summer. Mr. Frank 


V. Du Mond has even had a summer art-school there; 
the neighborhood has teemed with art-students, and 
the parlors of the local aristocracy have reeked of art 
talk. Some of the artists have taken’ houses of thei1 
own in the neighboring hills; several, as Mr. Arthur 
Dawson and Paul Louis Dessar, have even built houses 
fit for more than merely summer occupation. The 
farmers awaked to the chance of getting dollars out 
of the art-students for board. 
hibitions, finally, was quite as successful as the first, 


The second of the ex- 


and made a neat little sum for the library, besides 
bringing a quantity of nicely behaved and well-dressed 
persons from New Haven, from Hartford, from New 
York and from Boston, to Lyme and its art-product. 
Before going into the causes that seem, to the afore- 
said pessimistic point of view, to point to the best of 
this movement being already in the past, the pictures 
shown this present autumn in Lyme merit some con- 
sideration. 

There were twenty pictures or so. The artists 
were Henry W. Ranger, W. H. Howes, Louis Paul 
Dessar, Childe Hassam, Frank V. DuMond, Allen B. 
Talcott, Gifford Beal, Charles H. Davis, Arthur Daw- 
son, W. H. Foote, H. R. Poor, Clark Voorhees and 
Robert C. Miner. With the exception of a mediz- 
val fancy introduced into his landscapes by Mr. Du 
Mond, everything is purely pastoral; ploughing, sheep, 
cattle, bridges, meadows, creeks, woodland pools and 
trees, trees, and again trees. Mr. Arthur Dawson 
shows a portrait of the eternal “Farmer’s Daughter ;” 
she is sheer paint; the model sticks out all over; there 
is not even as much life as in a Breton-Riviere. Land- 
scapes in greens, and grays, and browns. Allen Tal- 
cott has a sunset that is fine in its brilliance; the 
wooded hammocks at the marsh’s edge are tinged by 
the fire of the day’s flaming out; if you cannot have a 
Turner, you could not do much better than this Tal- 
cott, if you happen to like fiery sunsets. Mr. Ran- 
ger has spared no color to get brilliance into what 
he terths plainly a “Landscape;” these trees around 
this pool all sparkle with the high sparkle of fall col- 
oring, as well as of paint laid on thick, ever so thick. 


A fallen tree in the foreground is outlined so heavily 
that it seems made of metal. But it sparkles, oh, 


oe 
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yes, it sparkles. And it will doubtless shine at the 
metropolitan shows, and find a comfortable home with 
Dives, as does everything Mr. Ranger chooses to of- 
fer. Childe Hassam shows a gray bridge over a 
green and gray bit of marsh and meadow. His habit 
of imitating the effect of wool seems less successiul 
here than when his subject is Fifth avenue. Mr. 
Howe, finally, shows some cattle that are indisputable 
triumphs; if one has never seen real cattle or found the 
picturesque in real cattle here are the pictures to pos- 
sess. Two score of canvases, in fine, that will be 
heard of, that will make their marks in the winter ex- 
hibitions, and that are signed by men who, though 
alive, will have to be reckoned with in American lan:l- 
scape painting, which, by the way, is coming to be 
thought of as the best landscape painting in the 
world. 

If the canvases were so well worth coming to sce, 
if the artists continue to flock to Lyme, if the farmers 
are growing in prosperity as a result, where can there 
be any rift in the lute? For answer one may set it 
down as indisputable that some of the pioneer at- 
tists are already beginning to plan a change of base. 
It was for quiet they first came to this place. The so- 
cial obligations engendered by the growing rapproche- 
ment between art and aristocracy are not to their taste. 
They look upon the art-students as being “out of the 
picture ;” the likelihood of stumbling upon a rival easel 
in any wood or meadow they enter fills them with pain. 
As for the flowing cravats of the local youths, the art- 
talk at the tea tables, it was to escape these things that 
they first forsook their town studies. Too great 
popularity must, in the long run, ruin a place of this 
sort. The moment the thing is overdone, the whole 
art atmosphere is lost; it was, indeed, only in the 
old days, before the exhibitions, and when there was 
no conscious commingling between the artists them- 
selves, or between the artist and the ‘village pillars of 
society, that any real art atmosphere existed. When 
the summer-schools, the painting by droves, encroach 
upon the scene, one may see the end of the chapter. 

Then there is the matter of the exhibitions them- 
selves. After the first pleasure of coming into so 
remote a retreat to see so fine a lot of canvases is 
over, one is brought face to face with the truth that 
the place to view painted landscapes is in town, and 
not in the scenes themselves. When you can look 
out of a window, or walk to the spot itself, the canvas, 
no matter how admirably covered, must lose by com- 
parison. All the tricks of mere paint show the more 
glaringly. In town, in the roar and rumble, the grim 
monotony of paving brick and stone, one welcomes 
even the painted country. I admit that this view is 
one that the philistine will hardly take. The urban 
art-patron will probably go to an art-show in Lyme, 
or any other worthy art-center of the rural regions, 
as long as opportunity offers. But in ezsthetics the 
thing is suicidal. 

Finally, the region must eventually be painted out, 
just as portions of a river may be fished out, and 
thereafter useless. When the pioneer painters in 
this movement finally tire of the too great conspicu- 
ousness that has been given their chosen retreat—a 
conspicuousness that not even the selling of pictures 
can altogether atone for—they will hark away to other 
fields and establish themselves again somewhere where 
the hue and cry of the art-student, the artistic aristo- 
crat of Mayflower descent, and the youth with the 
Latin quarter tie do not, for a time, at least, find them 


out. 

Whether or not the pessimistic views just cited 
come to realization rests with the future. 
if they do, the fact of this American Barbizon in the 
Valley of the Connecticut having existed is now be- 


But even 
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yond cavil. It has been a most admirable home of 
landscape painting, this village of Lyme, and the move- 
ment it lent its address to was of prime importance 
in the history of American contemporaty art. More- 
over, should it happen that the art-students desert the 
place, some of the pioneers find other places to live 
and paint in, it will not be the worst that could happea 
to the town. It would again sink back to its placid, 
even tenor of life; its aristocratic contemplations. Both 
of these have of late been disturbed and changed. 
Where once one talked of the weather, the tides, the 
progress of one’s garden, and the beauty of books that 
have not been new for at least ten years, one now 
chatters of foregrounds, and tone, and high lights, 
and foreshortening. Once there was no title so high 
as one that showed straight back to the Mayflower; 
now there is respect paid to such trumpery stuff as the 
French Legion of Honor. 

-Nothing happier could happen to Lyme than for 
its Barbizon period to pass. 


ol ob ab ob 
THE END OF THE GAME 


BY GEORGE S. EVANS. 


of Long Valley Township, and had been such 

from a time whereof the memory of man ran 
not to the contrary. He was proud of his title of judge; 
he considered that the confidence reposed in him by his 
fellows was a mark of high favor and esteem. - What 
mattered it if he did preside over but one case a year 
on an average? At the trial of that one case he was 
in the public eye. What if on one occasion he had 
heard one lawyer whisper to another that “the presump- 
tion that a justice of the peace knows no law is indis- 
putable in this instance?” What was the difference if 
his fame had gone abroad because it was his invariable 
rule during a trial to rule in favor of one litigant, and 
then rule in favor of the other one in order to balance 
the account? The emoluments of the office were not 
great; it was not for them that he coveted the position, 
but the dignity!—that was the thing. It gave him 
a standing. That was his reason for holding on so 


ix Hon. Dudley Collier was justice of the peace 


tenaciously. 
“T jess naturally need that office in my business,” 
was his explanation. 

But his sway was threatened. An election was 
again at hand, and James Kelsey, more familiarly called 
“Jim” Kelsey, his life-long opponent, was likely to be 
elected. Collier was a Democrat, and had polled eight 
out of fifteen votes in the township at the last election, 
while Kelsey, who was a Republican, as uniformly 
polled the other seven. Each candidate voted for him- 
self, for every vote was needed. , 

“Dud Collier ’ll stay with this game until he gets 
defeated,” said Kelsey. “No man except George Wash- 
ington ever escaped defeat if he stayed with the game 
long enough. Defeat is the ultimate lot of the poli- 
tician. Ingratitude is his reward. Dud Collier ‘ll catch 
." ; 

A few montks before the election, the widow Scott 
had sold her ranch to a new-comer, John Clark. Now 
it happened that Clark had two sons of voting age. 
The introduction of these three elements into the poli- 
tics of Long Valley made such politics uncertain. Try 
as they might, neither the Collier nor Kelsey adherents 
could get any satisfaction out of the Clarks. When 
interviewed they maintained a strict silence as to their 
political convictions. ‘ 

The campaign opened with a rally by the Collier 
faction at the school-house. Those present were Col- 
lier and his seven faithful followers, their wives and 
children. The Clarks had been invited to come by the 


eight voters, but they didn’t come. Henry Mardets 
who had served as supervisor years before, was the 
chairman of the meeting. He waxed eloquent over the 
virtues of his candidate for the office of justice of 
the peace. There was a man who was entitled to the 
suffrages of his fellow-citizens, because he had always 
answered duty’s call. It was true he had serveq as 
justice of the peace for twenty-four years, but the 
speaker believed in keeping true merit in office. Dudley 
Collier was a representative citizen of Long Valley, and 
it behooved all good men to vote for him. Then Collier 
arose. While it is generally considered a violation of 
political ethics for a judicial candidate to take the 
stump, Collier was not troubled. He was ignorant of 
such section in the Code of Political Ethics. He met 
with a rousing reception. His adherents cheered and 
applauded. Collier spoke at great length. He reviewed 
his past services. He pointed at his untarnished record 
He spoke feelingly of his party loyalty, of his efforts 
in behalf of the Democratic party. He thought that 
he was deserving of re-election because of his admin. 
istration of justice in the township. He didn’t know 
that lawyers that came from the county seat to try 
cases in his court spoke of him as a judge who dis. 
pensed with justice. 

The next night the Kelsey faction held a rally. Kel- 
sey was there with his six adherents. The Clarks were 
not in evidence—the people Kelsey hoped to reach. The 
same proceedings were gone through with at the Kel. 
sey meeting that were had at the Collier “opening gun.” 
There was the same vociferous applause, the same en- 
thusiasm. There were exhortations to stand by the 
party. All the old-time tropes, the ancient stock of 
the political orator, were brought out and re-introduced 
to the audience—“the tocsin has sounded,” “beacons 
the gage of battle has been thrown down,” 
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will blaze, 
“victory will perch upon our banner,” and so on, and 
so on. 

How to reach the Clarks! That was the problem 
confronting the politicians of Long Valley. The power 
to change the face of the politics of that region lay 
in the hands of this new factor. If Kelsey could only 
get those votes his election was assured. His faithful 
servants reasoned with the Clarks. They pointed out 
how Collier had held the office for years and years, 
that a change in the administration of justice was 
needed. 

“He’s had the office till he thinks he’s got a mott- 
gage on it,” was the way one put it. 

“He ought to get out and give somebody else 4 
chance,” said another. 

But despite the pleadings and cajolings, the Clarks 
would give no intimation of their position. 

The members of the Collier faction also called on 
the new voters. They showed how Collier had always 
“done the right thing.” If they couldn’t vote for him, 
they ought not to vote, because perhaps they had not 
lived in the vicinity long enough to learn the true con- 
dition of affairs. But the Clarks maintained the same 
discreet silence with the representatives of this faction, 
as in the other case. 

“We haven’t made up our minds yet. We are seek- 
ing for light. We hope to vote right on election day, 
was all they would vouchsafe. 

The week before the election came. The canvass 
had been unusually warm. Aspersions on the charac 
ter of the opposing candidates had been made by each 
faction, and excitement ran high. The seven tried and 
true friends of Collier had never been more steadfast 
in their allegiance. The six “stalwarts” of Kensey had 
never been so active. 

Collier was to close his campaign the night before 
election eve, and Kelsey was to wind his up on that evé. 
Imagine the surprise of Collier and his men, when the 
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QU (loves for the Horse Show 


For this popular event we've had Messrs. Trefousse et Cie of Paris, France, design a 
glove that’s out of the ordinary—a glove that has a modish appearance that will be appre- 
ciated by all lovers of handsome gloves. 


They are made of extra selections of kid, lapped seams and large pearl clasps almost the 
size of a silver quarter and extra heavy stitching on the backs one-half inch in width; color 
black, pastel, mode, French gray, royal, navy, ex-blood and beaver, self, black or white stitching 


AT $2.50 A PAIR 


12 other styles in Glace or Suede finish.............-020eeeeeees $1.35 to $2.00 a pair 


(We've the ‘‘new’’ blues and greens) 


Special lot of ‘‘elbow length’’ Wh ite Suede Gloves, 12 and 16 button lengths. . At $1.15 a pair 





B. Nugent & Bro. 





Dry Goods Company, 


Broadway, Washington Avenue 
and St. Charles Street. 











Clarks came in and seated themselves just at his meet- 


If he could 
His hopes rose 


ing began. Surely it was a good omen. 
win their votes he was out of danger. 
high. ‘The father and sons listened attentively to the 
speeches, but did not manifest their feelings by ap- 
plause. After the meeting was-over, there was an im- 
promptu reception to them as the guests of honor. They 
said on leaving that they had enjoyed the evening, and 
had listened to the speeches with interest. 

The next evening Kelsey wound up his effort. His 
local six were as loyal as ever. They cheered as lustily 
as if the Clarks hadn’t attended Collier’s meeting of 
the night before. The chairman had called the meet- 
ing to order, and Lafe Thomas had begun to speak, 
when the sound of approaching footsteps was heard. 
In marched the three Clarks. The applause that greeted 
their appearance was long and hearty. 

While apparently listening to the grandiloquent ap- 
peal of Thomas in behalf of Kelsey, John Clark was in 
reality otherwise occupied. His mind was busy with 
his own thoughts. He was something of a politician 
himself, although, he would have scornfully denied 
such an accusation. He would have “allowed” that he 
was “some” on human nature, but politics—never ! 
While sitting and apparently listening to Thomas, Clark 
was mentally canvassing the political situation. He 
noted the steadfast loyalty of each faction to its candi- 
date. He figured on the number of votes—the combi- 
nations possible to make with such elements. 

It was at John Clark, especially, that the oratory of 
Thomas was aimed. If he could convert him to the 
Kelsey side of the fight, undoubtedly the father would 
convert his two sons to his way of thinking. John 
Clark sat wrapt in deliberation. Before he was aware 
of it he slapped his boot and chuckled to himself, half 
aloud: “I’ve a scheme that ought to work.” 

“What is it, father?” asked Frank Clark, in a 
whisper. 

“P'Il tell you later,” vouchsafed the father, curtly. 
| Lafe Thomas did not notice the whispered conversa- 
ton. He was too busy portraying the merits of his 
tried and true standard-bearer. After he had finished, 
Kelsey spoke. The Clarks listened just as attentively 
to the speeches of Kelsey and his stalwarts as they 
had to the speeches of Collier and his followers. The 
saine scene ensued at the end of this meeting as at the 
other. There was a reception, the same fulsome flat- 
tery bestowed, the same hope expressed that they could 
see their way clear to vote for Kelsey as for Collier. 





The meeting closed with three rousing cheers. Each 
side went to bed confident of victory. 

Election morning dawned. By nine o’clock the 
eighteen votes had been cast, but the law required the 
polls to be kept open until sunset, and accordingly the 
voters and election board lounged around all day. The 
day was interminably long, but all days must end. 
The ballot-box was opened amid suppressed excitement. 
The clerk of the board began to read off the ballots. 

“For justice of the peace of Long Valley Township 
—Dudley Collier,” was the first. 

Fifteen ballots were called off, and the vote on the 


tally-sheet stood: 


Dudley Collier ........ 
Se MOG « os. Jee papnhessat.dedvees 7 


Three more ballots remained to be counted. 

“For justice of the peace of Long Valley Township 
—Dudley Collier.” e 

A cheer went up for Collier. 

“Ain’t you fellers got any idea of the solemnity of 
this proceedin’ ’n to cheer?” asked Lafe Thomas, one 
of the inspectors of the election. 

“For justice of the peace of Long Valley Township 

James Kelsey.” 

“For justice of the peace of Long Valley Township 

James Kelsey.” 

A cheer went up for Kelsey, led by Lafe Thomas. 
The final vote stood: 


ID. cn Ue wales snake oP ss 9 
eee a St er ree 9 


“Wall, I’ll be darned,” was the expressed emotion 
of the township at the result. 

A special election was called for the election of a 
justice of the peace. The vote was the same as at the 
previous election. A deadlock existed. Not one of 
those stubborn farmers could be induced to change his 
vote. Feeling ran high. It mattered little who was 
justice of the peace so far as the welfare of the com- 
munity was concerned. In fact, it is almost certain 
it could have existed without such an office. But to 
these farmers politics took the place of other amuse- 
ments. 

Another special election was called. And now came 
the surprise. John Clark announced himself an inde- 
pendent candidate for the contested office. He had 
three votes to begin with—his own and those of his 
These three votes represented the balance 
Both warring factions recognized this. Cast 


two sons. 
of power. 


for Clark the old result would come about, Collier eight 
and Kelsey seven; cast for Kelsey, the vote would be 
Kelsey, ten, and Collier, eight; cast for Collier the re- 
sult would be Collier eleven, Kelsey seven. Excite- 
ment reached high-water mark in that township. It 
seemed as though the deadlock would be broken at 
last. Each voter apparently retained his ingrained 
stubbornness. 

James Kelsey recognized that if each voter remained 
true to his convictions, he was a defeated man. A 
brilliant idea occurred to him. If he could not be 
elected, he could at least keep Collier from being re- 
elected. Giving up his cherished ambition did not ap-~ 
peal particularly to Kelsey, but politics was politics. 

“T’'ll retire that man to private life,” threatened Kel- 
sey. 

He held a conference of his adherents. At this 
conference Kelsey said, “I can’t be elected, and so I’m 
willing to help beat the other fellow. Of course, I’d 
rather win than lose, but seeing as I can’t win I'd 
rather see a dark horse win thah to see Collier win.” 

After a stormy time, it was decided to transfer the 
Kelsey support to Clark. Would Collier be surprised? 
Well, rather. 

Dudley Collier was deeply troubled. There were 
signs of disaffection in his ranks. Two of his stanch- 
est supporters were suspected of being Clark sympa- 
thizers. Not that there was any reasonable ground of 
suspicion. ‘Trifles light as air make politicians change 
their plans. Confirmation of political suspicions is 
never required. From mere trouble, Collier passed to 
worry, and from worry to terror. Defeat stared him 
in the face. Whatever might happen, Jim Kelsey 
should not have the office. He had an inspiration. 
If he couldn't be elected, neither could Kelsey. He 
decided on a conference. His faithfuls, with two ex- 
ceptions, attended the meeting. The exceptions were 
the ones he suspected of treachery. After a long dis- 
cussion, it was decided to throw the Collier strength 
to Clark. The decision was to be kept secret. It was 
“allowed” that Jim Kelsey would die of sheer surprise. 

Election day came, and when the votes were counted 
the result stood thus: 


ee es 2 
J gg ays eye Pak erat 
TIMER gS aa ca io, Kee win bole ts 16 


“I always said Dud Collier ’d catch it,” said Kelsey 
to Clark, “but I didn’t think his defeat ’d be so near 
unanimous.” 
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MUSIC 
OPENING OF THE SEASON. 


Melba and her concert company come 
to town next week. The famous so- 
prano will sing at the Odéon Monday 
night—her first appearance in St. Louis 
in concert. Whether or not she will 
achieve the enormous success that Nor- 
dica has had in this class of work dur- 
ing the past two years, depends largely 
upon her attitude towards the public. 
Nordica seemed determined to win the 
affection, as well as the admiration of 
her audiences. She was graciousness it- 
self; vocal fatigue she knew not, and 
she beamed on the people in the most 
convincing way after a third or fourth 
encore, as if assuring them of the great 
pleasure it gave her to sing these un- 
programmed songs. 

Whether Melba will unbend similarly 
and establish herself as firmly in the 
regard of her audience is a question, but 
of her vocal supremacy there can be no 
doubt. Melba-is a paragon among 
voices, a wonder, the most beautiful sing- 
ing voice now to be heard. Her art is 
on a plane with her gifts. Perfect vo- 
calization, purity of intonation, consum- 
mate style, artistic phrasing are distin- 
guishing traits of her singing. Her 
virtuosity, in coloratura work, is electri- 
fying: who that hears, for example, the 
amazing cadenza interpolated in the 
“mad scene” from “Lucia” can remain 
unmoved? The dexterity, the evidence, 
the brilliancy and dash, exhibited in this 
labyrinthine succession of trills and 
scales invariably excites an audience to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and 
when last sung here by Mme. Melba, at 
Music Hall, some years ago, called forth 
a demonstration altogether foreign to 
phlegmatic St. Louis. 

Pierre Marteau. 


oh ch he 
A VIEW OF ‘‘IRIS”’ 
St, Louis, Mo., Oct. 22, 1903. 
Friend Bill:— 

To show you my ability as a literary- 
ist, I am going to write you a criticism 
on “Tris,” as it looked to me. 

In the first place, she is all dressed up 
like she is ready to go to the Coronation 
of the King of the Opium Ring, but she 
is only giving her friends a feed, and 
they all come on and kiss her, that is the 
women do, and the men kiss her hand 
and look lovingly into her eyes like a 
sick puppy. One big fellow that looks 
like a hippopotamus with lots of whis- 
kers is all caved in on her. Then in 
comes a cute little tall fellow with no 
grass on his phiz. She really loves this 
fellow, but of course promises ‘“Whis- 
kers” to marry him. Lawrence, the nice 
fellow, has no cash, and is going away 
to make his fortune. He lets it out that 
he loves her and as they are saying 
good-bye to Iris that evening she invites 
him back after all the others are gone. 
“Whiskers” tries to kiss her, but she 
really gives him the busy signal and he 
passes on. Lawrence comes back when 
the light is in the gloaming and the 
music playing soft and low and he 
kisses her a kiss that lasts about fifteen 
minutes and she goes over to her desk 
and writes “Whiskers” that the game 
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can never was, to forget it. She would 
marry Lawrence and let him spend her 
money, but if she does, the money that 
has been left her by her husband (I for- 
got to tell you that Iris was a widdy) 
will cease to be. She’s like us rich peo- 
ple, she can’t bear the idea of being poor 
and having to do her own hair and clean 
her own diamonds. 

Well, anyway, the next scene shows 
her in Switzerland and on the scene 
comes Lawrence and all the people we 
have seen in the scene of the dinner 
party. Her most intimate friend, Fan- 
ny, resplendent in a green frock, and 
herself in white. They are having break- 
fast of champagne and catfish when the 
news comes in that some brute has 
hiked the burg with all her cash and she 
is without enough to settle her bill. 
Lawrence sees the necessity for ‘eaving 
immediately, as the mouey his uncle 
sent him has all gone ior bouquets and 
fudge, so he decides to gv somewhere 
and herd cattle or aannygoats. ‘ Whis- 
kers” is on the scene, of course, but has 
quite a thinking part in that scene. Law- 
rence is going to leave at 5 in the morn- 
ing, and “Whiskers” has promised to 
see him off. Iris and Lawrence sit 
up all night to say good-bye (you know 
how long it takes to say good-bye to 
some people). After a good deal of 
yum-yumming he finally breaks away 
after she has sworn to be true (as we 
do sometimes swear foolish things) and 
he bangs the shutters closed and she 
screams, “Come back, come back, I for- 
got to tell you something!” But he 
butts away and she is very lonesome. 
Next time she is “going away” again, 
and Whiskers very kindly falls in and 
hands her his signed check book, which 
she refuses while she is reaching out for 
it. Old Whiskers knows her weakness 
and throws the book on the table and 
about three minutes afterward she writes 
a friend a check and gasps and chokes 
a few and hands the friend thé check. 
She is uncertain whether to take the 
check book with her, but finally throws 
the book in her traveling bag and does 
her getaway. 

When the curtain goes up again we 
find her comfortably established in a 
flat. She is sitting at the breakfast ta- 
ble reading the form sheet for the day 
when Whiskers comes in. She asks him 
if it wouldn’t be better to send his name 
up and give her the key, as it would ap- 
pear better. He very gallantly takes the 
key from his key-ring and throws it 
to her. She picks it up and puts it 
in a vase on the mantel. Then he gives 
a long spiel about love, love, love, and 
she sits there looking very muchly dis- 
gusted, and he sees it and calls her a 
devil in marble, which is not a very nice 
way for a gentleman to talk to a pretty 
lady, but seeing he is paying for her gin 
rickies and run-abouts, I reckon he can 
call her names. He has the nerve to 
ask her to marry him, and she doesn’t 
answer, but promises to give him a defi- 
nite answer later. An old friend of hers 
comes in, who has lost his money when 
she lost hers, but who has been a faith- 
ful friend to her throughout all her 
troubles (such a friend we only meet 
in plays and in story books) and he tells 
her that Lawrence has returned and she 
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been there at your beck and call too long 
now, and its about time for me to push 
me freight.” He finally says he will 
take the letter, but this appears too much 
of a sacrifice in her eyes, and instead of 
letting him take the note she tears it up 
and throws it in the waste basket Whis- 
kers comes in later and fishes the scraps 
out of the waste-basket and puts theia 
together and reads them and then whiie 
Iris isn’t looking he sneaks over to the 
mantel and swipes the key back that he 
has given her in the morning, and then 
he glares at her like a cat does when 
®rux AND LOCUST. you pull his tail. 


ted, * will —< me a gy am -_ this pe if you fom pot re gon oo DOLLAR with 
us. Your can sent safely il t ei ’ ’ 
Check, Bank Draf , or by Registered Mail. Se ee ee ee 
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Last act: Lawrence comes in and Iris 
comes from the back of the curtain all 
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kers is, of course, in the next room and 
hears it all. She tells Lawrence how 
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Water. poor she is and how Old Whiskers had uable Office ' “ 
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forgive her. He looks like he is all cut 
ALL KIDNEY TROUBLES about it. She assures him that he 
can trust her now, but he don’t think 
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. he might trade her for a mule. She 

Mountain Valley Springs Co. sees he is immovable, and so they say 
farewell, but she asks him to send her 

304 N. FOURTH ST. a picture some day of the little house 

he has prepared for her, and he says 
he will. You feel badly in this par- 
ticular instance and want to ask Law- 
rence to see what he can do for her, but 
he goes out, leaving Iris feeling like 
a car-ticket’s worth of dog meat, and 
then enters “Whiskers,” and, oh, my, 
such language! He pulls her off 


the sofa and calls her a “rag of a 

woman” and rants around like we do Garr: | 
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Broadway and Chestnut Street, CURTAIN. y \ a, return all that you pay fora Diamond—less ten per cent, 

C. L. Hieary, A. G. P. A., St. Lows. : : ¥ any fae hee > one pose. Tbus, yon magne wear a 
Sar ia : = ¥ ollar Diamond for a year, then send it back to us and get 

Moral: Never tear up a letter. Bura » ‘ $45.00, making the cost of wearing the Diamond for a whole 


asc | ee year, less than ten cents a week. No other house is satis- 
it and then bury the ashes. fied with a ten per cent profit, hence we are not followed 
- , in this offer. Write today for Catalogue. 


che oe oe PGR LOFTIS BROS.@ COo.| 


Gymnastics, fencing and dancing are : ee 


the best winter exercises for ladies, gen- [QUANG WKN aa 
tlemen and children, provided they are TO-DAY EY eK) Dept. L }}},92 to 98 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
wre ~~, 
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‘We KRANKE| 


513 PINE ST. ’ 






Diamonds—Watches—Jewelry 







conducted by experienced teachers, and 
in unobjectionable surroundings. These 
requirements are fully met at the Muegge 


Institute, Grand avenue and Hickory HAVE YOU | EAD 


street. Two large, fully equipped gym- 
nasiums and expert teachers are the se- ? 
cret of the success of this modern school “THE ED-KEGGERS ? 


for rational physical training. 
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THEATRICALS 

To-night Heinemann and Welb’s Stock 
Company will appear in “Francillon,” a 
comedy drama by Dumas, fis, one of 
those delightful French plays with which 
Dumas has enriched the stage. The 
company will have the opportunity for 
happy casting, the showing of its good 
sartorial points, and an ensemble play- 
ing in which they are masters. It will 
be another fashionable evening for the 
German theater, as well as a pleasant 
study opportunity for American _ stu- 
dents of the language. For next Sun- 
day night the management has in prep- 
aration “Geschwister Lemke,” (the 
Lemke family), a folk drama of the 
most agreeable type. The plot is laid 
in Berlin, and in it are worked out the 
distinctions between aristocrats and 
plebeians with a happy solution that is 
pleasing and wholesome. So far the 
German stock company has been seen 
in plays of every description which, how- 
ever, always seem to strike the taste of 
the large clientele, which is constantly 
increasing. 


That old stage classic, “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” is pleasing large audiences at 
the Imperial this week. The play is 
magnificently staged, a carload of scen- 
ery being carried over the country for 
its production. Al. W. Martin, who is 
making the revival of this “heart inter- 
est” drama, has spared nothing to make 
the accessories up-to-date, while the 
characters remain the same that pleased 
our fathers and grandfathers. It is the 
most picturesque production that has 
ever been ‘made of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Next week Nellie McHenry will come 
to the Imperial in “M’Liss,” in which she 


is so popular. 


Lew Dockstader’s airship in the big 
minstrel show at the Century Theater 
this week would of itself fill the house 
night after night, for the clever Lew ac- 
quaints himself in advance with all the 
topics of interest to St. Louis and gets 
them off in bargain counter lots. This 
airship from which the minstrel peeps 
down upon earth through a telescope is 
shaped like a canvas pickle. In the car 
of sticks and strings is Mr. Dockstader. 
It is a clever innovation, the cleverest 
seen in many a day in what is otherwise 
an ordinary minstrel performance. The 
minstrels have a clientele of their own 
in St. Louis, and this is large enough to 
keep the house full every night. Next 
week we are to have the much heralded 
“Mr. Bluebeard” at the Century, one of 
Klaw and Erlanger’s gorgeous produc- 
tions. 

bh 

“Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” an in- 
tensely dramatic play in which Mrs. 
Fiske was seen here some years ago, is 
the offering at the Grand Opera House. 
Mis Rebecca Warren plays the title réle 
with an ariistry which she was hardly 
thought to possess from other achieve- 
ments she made here. She seems to 
have grown right into the part, which 
is difficult to sustain and requires won- 
derful nerve to portray before an aud- 
ience over the heads of which lines and 
situations are directed. There are many 


The Mirror 


people in St. Louis who have not seen 
this play in years, but who remember 
it as one of the greatest stage successes 
of former days. To these it is recom- 
mended as first-class entertainment of 
the most serious .sort.. The .company 
supporting Miss Warren is thoroughly 
capable. Next Sunday tthe popular 
“Robert Emmet” comes to the Grand. 
oh 

The many friends of Mr. Harry A. 
Burkhardt, who played the leading rdéles 
with the Lawrence Hanley Stock Co., 
at Koerner’s Garden, this summer, who 
will play a week’s engagement at the 
Century Theater in “The Virginian,” are 
planning a number of entertainments for 
him. His social sponsor and former 
college mate, Mr. Whitelawe Sanders of 
West Pine boulevard, has planned a large 
theater party, followed by a supper at 
the New American, which will be an en- 
joyable affair. 

ol 


Joe Jefferson, in “Rip Van Winkle, the 
Hermit of the Catskills,” is paying his 
annual visit to St. Louis at the Olympic 
this week. After all is said and done, 
Mr. Jefferson is the whole show for 
which St. Louisans pay their money. The 
play has been revived so often, that there 
is nothing new to be said about it. Mr. 
Jefferson also makes his speech, which 
is nightly asked for ,and just as regu- 
larly granted. The speech is as much 
a part of the play as that well known 
line, “May you live long and prosper.” 
Mr. Jefferson appears in repertoire, hav- 
ing reserved for the last three nights of 
the week, to-night “Rip Van Winkle,” 
Friday “The Rivals,” Saturday, “Cricket 
on the Hearth” and “Lend Me Five Shil- 
lings,” and Saturday matinee “Rip Van 
Winkle.’ Next Sunday “A Country 
Girl,” the late Augustine Daly’s musical 
comedy, will be on view at the Olympic 
for the first time since its original pro- 
duction in New York. : 


ob 

The famous Hot Time Minstrels, St. 
Louis’ leading aggregation of amateur 
entertainers, will make their annual ap 
pearance at the Odeon, November 13 and 
14. Instead of giving a single perform- 
ance to an overcrowded house and turn- 
ing many patrons away, as they did last 
year, the Hot Timers will give three per- 
formances this season—Friday night, No- 
vember 13, and Saturday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, November 14. 

b 

Commencing next Sunday matinee 
Sam Devere and his own company ap- 
pear at the Standard. Every patron of 
burlesque knows Sam Devere. Smith and 
Champion always amuse when they ap- 
pear before the footlights. The Rice 
brothers entertain with many ludicrous 
and difficult feats of horizontal bars. Sey- 
mour and Hill twist their anatomies into 
unconceivable shapes. The Troubadour 
Four appear in high-class singing and 
comedy Burke and McAvoy come out 
in a laughable farce, “His First Lesson.” 
The opening and closing burlesque is 
under the care of Larry Smith. There 
are twenty beauties in the ensembles. 
Fine scenery, costumes and electrical ef- 
fects are much in evidence. 
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LOOSE AND MOUNTED IN RICH AND 
ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED JEWELRY, 
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Fashionable 
Millinery 


This week—a notable exhibit of exquisitely Trimmed Hats for 
the Horse Show—also Hair Ornaments, Lace Collars, Fancy 
Collarettes, Boas, Stoles, Opera Bags, Combs, Jewelry and 
Fine Leather Goods. 
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THE 
Dew Washington 
Kingshighway and Washington 


Boulevards, 
ST. Louis, mo. 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF 
Accommdoation for Transient or Permanent Guests 








Rates No Higher Than Other First-Class Hotels 


Strictly First-class Service 
Table D’Hote Dinners 


Arrangements Can Be Made for Weddings and 
Parties 


Private dining rooms. Pure water from 
Artesian well on premies. Al] Jatest im- 
provements and long distance telephones 
in each room. Three minutes walk to 
Forest Park—five minutes walk to World’s 
Fair grounds. All principal car lines 
within a block. 


JOHN C. KNAPP. 
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sician, Rt. Rev. Bishop Daniel S. Tut- 
tle, noted churchman, Martin Collins, 
Thomas Dunn, John W. Dunn, Dr. F. 
Gustav Baumgarten, Wells H. Blodgett, 
Ben Altheimer, Marcus Bernheimer, Dr. 
H. C. Dalton, H. Von Phul Taylor and 
Martin Vorhees belong to a class of men, 
whom everybody would like to see fol- 
low in the footsteps of Thomas West, 
Judge John McKeighan, John W. Har- 


rison and George B. Allen. 
J. D. Goldman’s superb home in Hor- 


tense place lacks a mistress; W. F. Nol- 
ker is in line for a second marriage, 
Henry Nicolaus might verify some pre- 
dictions made a year ago, as well as 
William McBlair, of powder fame, Capt. 
Henry King, John W. Noble, S. A. Be- 
mis, Harry Cowdrey and last, but not 
ae ; least, Park von Wedelstadt. 
Clay Pierce. He is in the prime of de 
life, owns one of the stateliest homes in ss 
pe city, a swell summer residence in Dr. and Mrs. Robert Luedeking have 
Massachusetts, a sumptuously appointed announced the engagement of their 
yacht and a millionaire’s bank account. daughter, Alice, one of the leading South 
"L. D. Dozier. affectionately called Side belles, to Mr. Trescott F. Chaplin, 
“Bud” by his intimates, is a most eligi- son of the Chancellor of Washington 
ble parti. His mame has been linked University. The wedding will take. 
several times with rumors of a second Place late in the winter. 
alliance, but so far Mr. Dozier has been An engagement soon to be announced 
a disappointment to his friends, who Will be that of Miss Carrie Tinker. 
would like to see him install a mistress daughter of Zach W. Tinker, to a prom- 
in his magnificent residence in Westmore- iment New Yorker. Mrs. Tinker and 
her step-daughter have been in New 
York and at the Eastern resorts most 
of the summer, and the stately St. Louis 
beauty has been much feted by the rela- 
tives of her fiance. 

Formal announcement is made of the 
engagement of Miss Lillian Rearden, of 
Washington pouievatd, !o Mr. Chi:st 
Kenney. The wedding will be one of 
the December events. 

It is understod that Mr. Harry Rich- 
eson, the nearest chum and partner of 
G. Lacy Crawford, will soon marry 
a rich widow, whose first husband met 
with a violent death not so long ago. The 
marriage will come off with eclat. 

The notable wedding of the week was 
that of Mr. Ingram Boyd and Miss 
Louie Brown, which took place Tuesday 
afternoon at Grace Church, Kirkwood. 
It was a chrysanthemum affair, with 
some of the prettiest and most eligible 
girls in society in attendance upon the 
bride. Miss Jane Wilkinson, of Kirk- 
wood, served as maid of honor. The 
bridesmaids were Misses Farmer, of 
New York, Mary Boyce, Olive Ham- 
mond and Nellie Lutz, of St. Louis. The 
best man was David M. Boyd, the 
bridegroom’s brother, and the ushers 
who officiated were Messrs. Oliver Boyd, 
of Philadelphia, Graham Wilson, Hen- 
ry Langenberg, George Brown, Carl 
Langenberg and Leslie Brown. Mr. 
and Mrs. Boyd are on their wedding trip 
East. 

On yesterday was celebrated at the 
home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. M. Grant, the marriage of Miss Em- 
ily Streiff Grant and Mr. Albert Wright 
Collier of Atlanta, Ga. 

Miss Ruth Orthwein was maid of hon- 
or, with Miss Mattie Maddox and Miss 
Nettie Hoffmann as bridesmaids. Mr. 
Collier was served by Mr. Walter Rich- 
ards, of Atlanta, as best man, and _ the 
ushers were Messrs. Will Markham and 
Lamar Jones. The color scheme of 
pink and green was carried out in the 


WIDOWERS IN SOCIETY 


From what has been noted since early 
summer, it is not unlikely that several 
widowers in society will take upon them- 
selves new bonds of matrimony before 
the winter season is fairly over. One 
of the first to emulate the recent exam- 
Messrs. Dickson, Stribling and 
will be Mr. George H. Plant, 
whose engagement to Mrs. A. Dean 
Cooper is tacitly admitted. 

Of eligible widowers there are many, 
and all are young enough to re-establish 
those domestic relations which will do 
so much to ward the hospitable attitude 
of rich men’s homes during the coming 
World’s Fair. 

The richest and handsomest of the St. 
Louis widowers is undoubtedly Mr. H. 


ple of 
Edgar, 


land place. 

Ellis Wainwright is a widower of 
many years’ standing, although in the 
prime of life. 

W. H. Clopton and Louis Werner im- 
press even a casual observer as two 
most eligible men in the ranks of the 
widowers. 

H. C. Townsend, eminent railroad man, 
Dr. P. Gervais Robinson, prominent phy- 
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is full of suggestions in 


‘1847 ROGERS BROS: 


KNIVES, FORKS, SPOONS, 
and attractive serving pieces for the 


table. We show goods in all their 
variations of possible elegance. A 
glance over our rich display is a 
study full of bright points. 


Special ‘‘Rogers’ Bros. 1847’ 
Tea Spoons $1.25 per set 


Special ‘‘Rogers’ Bros. 1847’’ 
Knives and Forks $1.75 per set 


Special ‘Rogers’ Bros. 1847” 
Table Spoons $2.50 per set 
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THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 
HOUSE IN ST. LOUIS. 


PHONE MAIN 676 A. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 
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decorations. 
Our direct importations 


have wood seats, others 
and embossed leathers. 





Unusual Furniture. 


Rare specimens in English black oak and French 
walnut carved Furniture, personally selected in 
Europe this summer from the masterpieces of interior 


wrought designs in Hall Settles and Chairs—some 


include very skillfully 


are upholstered in plain 


Third Floor. 























WE MAKE THEM, 
WHAT? 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 
IT’S FROM 
Eo] 
FACTORY 
TO YOU. 















TRADE MARK. REGISTERED 


A SAVING 
WORTH TAKING 


519 
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Aua. H. Mueaae, Director. Wm. A. Stecner, Sec y 


Gymnastics, Fencing, 
Dancing. 


For Ladies, Gentlemen and Children. 
Fall Term Opens October 5th. 


Send for illustrated catalogue giving full 
information, 


MUEGGE INSTITUTE, 


Tel. D. 1745. GRAND AVE. and HICKORY 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or ms St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and 
service and refined patronage. 





beautiful gowns of the attending maids 
and the decorations of the house. Mr. 
and Mrs. Collier went East after the 
small informal reception, and by Decem- 
ber 1 will be at home in Atlanta, their 
future residence. 

St. Nicholas Hotel, Ladies’ Restaurant 
and private dining-rooms reopened for 
the season; newly and beautifully deco- 
rated and furnished. Special arrange- 
ments made for theater parties. 
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Violin Studio 


ROOM T. ° 1024 NORTH GRAND AV. 





CUT ALMOST HALF IN TWO 
AT DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE. 


To accommodate students and teach- 
ers of literary schools, Draughon’s 
Practical Business College, corner 10th 
and Olive; St. Louis, is now making a 
special summer rate, a reduction of al- 
most one-half. To those teachers who 
enter for three months, not later than 
July 10, it will sell the Bookkeeping 
Course, or the Shorthand and Type- 
writing Course, for $25, or all courses 
combined for only $36. Penmanship. 
eperng. etc., is free. This is one of a 
chain of eight colleges indorsed by 
business men. Incorporated capital 
stock, $300,000. Fourteen bankers on 
its Board of Directors. Its diploma 
means something. For catalogue call, 
write or phone. (Both phones.) 





When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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Another Wednesday wedding was that 
of Miss Carrie Kendall Deaderick and 
Dr. Charles D. Potts. This was cele- 
brated at the residence of the bride’s 
sister, Mrs. Thomas A. Cleage, Jr., in 
Chamberlain avenue. Dr. and Mrs. 
Potts have engaged apartments at the 
Washington, where they will be at home 
after November Io. 

To-day will occur the marriage at Cen- 
tennary M. E. Church of Miss Cordelia 
Gamble, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Augustus Gamble, and Mr. Perlee Ellis 
Burton. An informal reception at the 
home of the bride will precede the young 
couple’s departure for a wedding jour- 
ney East. 

Last week was announced the engage- 
ment of Miss Bertha Chouteau Turner 
to Mr. Fred S. Munsell, of Chicago. The 
marriage date has been set for Novem- 
ber 11, and directly afterwards the young 
people will go to Honolulu, where busi- 
ness will detain Mr. Munsell for six 
months. 

Misses Eleanore and Blanche Nied- 
ringhaus, accompanied by their father, 
Mr. Frederick G. Niedringhaus. re- 
turned from Europe a few days ago. The 
engagement of Miss Blanche Niedring- 
haus to Mr. Alden Little will be for- 
mally announced shortly. 


Miss Mabel Riddle announces that she 
has dissolved her engagement to Mr. 
Philip Falk, son of Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Falk, of Westminster place. Miss Rid- 
dle has gone to ‘New York and will not 
return to St. Louis before Christmas. 

Mrs. V. L. Peugnet and her niece, 
Miss Berthold, entertained at dinner at 
the Grand Avenue Hotel Prince Salm- 
Salm, Count de Pronleroy de Lancery, 
Mr. Theophile Papin, Mr. William Booth 
Papin, Mr. William Pettus and Miss 
Marian Lindsey and Elise Pettus. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Devoy and their 
daughter, Miss Alice Dorothy,  enter- 
tained in honor of Miss Winnifred Bar- 
don, a debutante of this winter, The re- 
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Announcement. 





We beg to announce to our 
patrons and the general public 
that increasing business obliged 
us to mobe from 3570 Olive to 
3568 Olive street, one door east 
of our former location. Our 
new store is mach larger, and 
we carry the best collection of 
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Oriental Rugs in the city. © 
Your inspection cordially 
invited. 


"No trouble to show goods, 
and prices plainly marked. 
Respectfully, 


NNAHIGIAN BROS., 
Direct Importers of 

Oriental Rugs and Carpets. 

New Store, 3568 Olide. $ 
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Uuequaled in Quality and Value 
Mahogany, Antwerp and Golden Oak 
SPECIAL SHOWING NOW OF E.GG-SHELL FINISH 








( § and Foremost for Sixty Years 
/ One Tundred ARTISTIC Matched es 
ae DINING SUITS Specialy \) 
y 
THE DRESSING CHEST, $35.00 | 
_— 4 








ception was given at the Cabanne Club 
and ended with a dance and a collation. 

Mrs. Horace Rumsey will give the 
first coming-out ball at Mahler’s, No- 
vember 19, for Miss Julia Rumsey. This 
will be followed by the debutant party of 
the Chouteau Maffits for their daughter, 
Miss Julia Maffitt, in their handsome 
new Westminster place home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Randall Hoyt 
of West Pine boulevard will pass the 
winter in New York City at the Hotel 
Marie Antoinette. 


Mrs. Cullen Battle and Miss Elsea 
Earle Pugh departed Saturday last for 
Northport, Mich., where they will join 
Mr. Battle in superintending the build- 
ing of a magnificent summer home. On 
their return they will stop over in Chi- 
cago for some time. 


At a party last Saturday evening, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. H. Fullerton announced the 
engagement of their niece, Miss Florence 
Mac Craig, to Mr. Alfred Bennett. No 
date has yet been set for the wedding. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Rohwer and family 
will be at home in their new residence, 
5182 Raymond avenue, after November 
Ist. 


The Kansas City Horse Show brought 
many distinctions to Mr. Augustus A. 
Busch, who carried away most of the 
blue ribbons. He did some masterful 
driving, esecially in the “obstacle” and 
“figure 8” achievements. Mr. Busch went 
past the former at full speed; something 
no other exhibitor dared to do, and ap- 
plause was fairly showered upon him, 
when he came smiling and victorious 
out of an ordeal ke had never before 
attempted. 

Mrs. Ellen Haynes Laughlin and her 
daughter, Miss Hester Laughlin, sailed 
last week for Europe, where they will 
remain for a year. Their Lindell Boul- 
evard residence is rented to the Panta- 
leonis.. Elmer Laughlin not long ago 
married a Chicago lady and Robert L. 
is at school néar Chicago. 
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CHARLES GRAEF & co. | 
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CHAMPAGNE 


Pommery 


POMMERY 


It’s the men who are most 
accustomed to drink cham- 
pagne who truly appreciate the 
exquisite flavor which is one 
of the chief characteristics of 


Sole Agents for United States, 
32 Beaver Street, New York. ! 
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Studio, 
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Miss Carrie sheroft. 


Select Classes in Shakespeare, Elocution. 
Wednesday and Saturday mornings and all day Thursday. 
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Mrs. Harrison Steedman has returned 
from Virginia, where she has’ been 
spending the summer with relatives. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Konta will 
leave for Kurope in a few days for a 
two months’ trip, during which they will 
visit Palestine. 

Miss Anna Moehler, chaperoned by her 
sister, Mrs. O. Krausnick, remained 


abroad, traveling with friends of her 
parents. Mr. Louis Knauer, the World’s 
Fair architect, entertained the ladies at 
his home, and they were the guests of 
other distinguished persons in Berlin and 
at Wiesbaden. 

Massage treatments given to ladies at 
their homes, by Mrs. Julia G. Bridge 
man, 4585 Evans avenue. 
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). LAHROY SLUSHER, R. W. JACKSON, R. S. SLUSHER, M. D., A. J. SCOFIELD, 


President. Vice-President Treasurer Secretary 


The Arizona Mining and Development Company 


HOME OFFICE 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





Facts ABOUT LEAD AND LEapD MNEs 


DO YOU KNOW that money invested in Lead makes the best, safest and most 
permanent investment? Why? Because Lead is the only staple mineral in the United States 
to-day for which the demand far exceeds the supply, and Lead mines, unlike gold, are 


| 
| usually inexhaustible; they pay enormous and permanent profits on the production. 


The Famous Old Ryland Mines 


The greatest Lead-producing mines in Arizona, and perhaps the world, have just been re- 
leased by the administrators of the Ryland Estate and purchased by the Arizona Mining 
& Development Company. 


$1,500,000 worth of ore is now on the dumps and blocked out in the mines. This prop- 





erty was a big producer in former years, is at present worth millions, and the ore supply 
is practically inexhaustible. 


FOR THE NEXT THIRTY DAYS a limited amount of this stock will 
be offered to the public at 20 cents per share, par value $1.00. 


No subscriptions accepted for less than Five Dollars. 


Make all remittances to, and for detailed information call on or write 


The Standard Stock & Bond Company, Inc. 


FISCAL AGENTS, 
515 Missouri Trust Building, | St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mr and Mrs. John C. Wilkinson of 
Woodlawn, and their daughters, Misses 
Margaret and Jane will close their coun- 
try home and take a_house at 743 Bay- 
ard avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Paramore are 
home from the East, and have located 
at Pechman’s for thé winter. 

Mrs. Corwin H. Spencer and _ the 
Misses Spencer are back from Europe, 
where they have been traveling all sum- 
mer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Randall Hoyt 
have closed up their St. Louis home and 
gone to live in New York till the open- 
ing of the Fair. 

Mrs. Cullen Battle and her sister, Miss 
Edna Earle Pugh, left for Chicago last 
week to be absent for some time. 

Mr. and Mrs. George B. Allen have 
gone South for a visit with Mrs. Al- 
len’s family. 

Col. Charles E. Ware is in New York 
awaiting the arrival of his wife and 
daughter, who spent the past year trav- 
eling in Europe. 

Mrs. W. C. Chappell has returned from 
Jefferson City, where she attended a re- 
union of the St. Louis Chapter, D. 
A. R. 

Miss Emily Maffitt entertained with 
a dinner at the Grand Avenue. Mrs. V. 
L. Peugnet, the Misses Berthold, and 
Count de Pronteroy de Lancery. 

Mrs. Nellie Grant Sartoris, with her 
daughter and her son, Capt. A. Sartoris, 
will reach St. Louis November 3d, and 
be domiciled at the Grand Avenue. 

After a four months’ stay in Europe, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Ruf have re- 
turned to their beautiful home in Ca- 
banne. 

Miss J. I. Lea’s scalp treatment, mas- 
sage, shampooing; perfect and sanitary 
cure of the head and hair. Manicuring. 
Room 304, Century Building. 

Grand Avenue Hotel Bakery and Con- 
fectionery, Grand and Olive, most popu- 
lar transfer corner in town. While wait- 
ing for your car, suppiy yourself at 
headquarters of finest confections, cakes, 


rolls and all kinds of bread. Agents 
for the original Allegretti chocolate 
creams. 


ab hb 

E. B. S.: The only copper-riveted, safe 
investment I would recommend just now 
is to invest in a pair of Swope shoes. 
Swope’s shoes are best in fit, in finish, in 
durability. Swope’s shoes are sold only 
at Swope’s, 311 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, U. S. A. 

The perfection of beauty in art pottery 
has been reached by the makers of the 


justly celebrated Quezal ware. Every 
price stamped and registered. No art 
collection is complete without .a speci- 


men. St. Louis agents, the 
J. BoLtanp JEweELry Co., 
Seventh and Locust Streets. 
“A Virginia woman-has thirteen sons, 
each of whom is six feet tall.” 
“T should think she’d feel superstitious 
about it.” 
“Well, I guess she doesn’t feel super- 
stitious enough to want another.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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A TRULY MODERN HOTEL 


The new Washington Hotel, at Kings- 
highway and Washington boulevard, 
complete in every detail, was opened to 
the public last week, and the crowds that 
inspected it from the basement to the 
eighth floor have uniformly pronounced 
it a model in hotel building and appoint- 
ments. The new hostelry is appropriate 
in every way to the demands of the 
Twentieth Century traveler. It embodies 
all that is artistic and useful and both 
exteriorly and interiorly is suggestive of 
the greatest comfort and joy in living. It 
is away from the noise and grind of the 
city, yet convenient to three electric 
lines. Mahogany is used throughout the 
entire interior, and the furniture in 
nearly all apartments is of Colonial style. 
in a variety of designs. The dining 
rooms are commodious and _ elegantly 
decorated in woods and frescoes. The 
halls throughout are roomy and on each 
floor is a reception room, a new feature 
of hotel building. ‘The kitchen is most 
perfectly arranged and furnished and 
suggests at once the elegance of the cui- 
sine. Rooms throughout are connecting, 
every alternate one having a bath attach- 
ed, and to each apartment Artesian well 
water is pumped. Jno. C. Knapp, former- 
ly with the Planters’ Hotel, is the capa- 
ble manager of the Washington Hotel. 
The hotel is conducted on the European 
plan, and the rate the same as thet of 
any West End hotel. 

ale ho Le 
A BRIGHT ‘‘COON’”’ 

William M. K. Olcott told the other 
day a story of the days when he was 
district attorney of New York. Mr. Ol- 
cott had asked a young South Carolina 
lawyer living in the city to be one of his 
assistants, and by way of celebrating his 
acceptance asked the young man to dine 
with him and afterward to see Irving 
play “Othello.” After the play, Mr. Ol- 
cott asked his guest what he thought of 
the performance. “It was a fine show,” 
replied the young man, appreciatively, 
“a mighty fine show! But I don’t see 
but the coon did as well as any of ’em.”’ 

ab oh ob 

The Sonnenfeld Millinery Company 
is taking more than a passing interest 
in the horse show. They have not only 
decorated their show windows for the 
great social event of the fall in St. 
Louis, but realizing the intense interest 
the gentler sex has taken recently in 
all equestrian pastimes, have decided to 
give the lady competitors more promi- 
nence than ever in the coming show. 
An excellent loving cup of silver will be 
given to the lady who receives the high- 
est award of the judges of the show, as 
a reins woman. There are quite a num- 
ber of expert drivers among the fair sex 
of St. Louis, and the prize that Sonnen- 
feld’s offers is well worthy of their cf- 
forts. The cup for which they will 
compete is now-on exhibition in the win- 
dows of the Sonnenfeld Millinery Com- 
pany, Broadway and St. Charles street. 

oh ch oh 

Vienna golden cut glass. A new 
shipment just received at prices lower 


than ever. 
J. BoLLanp JEwELry Co., 
Seventh and Locust Streets. 


ALOE’S 


beg to inform their many patrons and the public in 
general that their 


OPTICAL DEPARTMENT 


for the examination of eyes and the grinding and fit- 
ting of the proper glasses is now located in that hand- 
some store at 


312 NORTH BROADWAY 


—between Olive and Locust streets—just across from 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney's. Here we are fully 
equipped to offer the public the same high-class and 
unequalled optical service for which this house is so 
well and favorably known. 

All our records and oculists’ prescriptions were saved 
from the fire, and we are prepared to duplicate broken 
lenses as heretofore. 


We fill Oculists’ Prescriptions With a scientific 
accuracy to be obtained nowhere else. 


Eyes E 
Tested Tested 
Free Free 





Optical Authorities of America 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Daniel Houser, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


Dear Sire 
This may interest you. 
A gentleman from El Paso, Tex. came into the store Monday, Aug. 19th. 


Said he has tried two pl Paso tailors. Neither satisfied him in style 
or fit. Told them so. Then-asked one of them what tailor in St. Louis 
employed the finest cutter. The tailor said, “MacCarthy-Evans.” 

Funny that someone way down-in Texas realized something that you 
apparently haven't discovered yet, for of course, if you were aware of 
the fact of our superiority, we would be making your clothing. 

Anytime you're passing, we would be glad to show you our stock. 








Or ‘phone us and we'll send one of our best cutters with a full line 


of samples, 


Yours very respectfully, 
MacCARTHY=EVANS TAILORING COQ., 


. 
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WIDE TIRES 


Pureau of Road Inquiry of the 
Unite states Government has been mak- 
ing a study of the width of tires pre- 
scribed by local and national authorities 

11s parts of the world, says the 
Saturday Evening Post. In France, ev- 
ery freighting and market cart, instead 
of injuring the highway, improves it. 
Many of the tires are ten inches wide. 
In the four-wheeled vehicles in that 
country the rear axle is fourteen inches 
longer than the fore, and as a result 
the rear wheels run in a line about an 
inch outside the level rolled by the front 
wheel. After a few loaded wagons have 
passed over a road the highway looks as 
if a steam rolled had been at work. A 
national law in Germany prescribes that 
wagons heavily loaded must have tires 
not less than four inches wide. In Aus- 
tria the minimum for similar vehicles is 
six and one-half inches; in Switzerland, 


The 


in varit 


six inches. 

In a number of States in this coun- 
try laws have been passed granting re- 
bate of highway taxes to citizens who use 
on lumber wagons tires not less than 
three inches wide. On toll roads in Ken- 
tucky and several other States farmers 
hauling loads in wide-tired wagons are 
entitled to lower rates than those paid 
by the owners of narrow-tired vehicles. 

At an experimental station it was dem- 
onstrated that it requires forty per cent 


more power to draw aé load on 
a wagon with one and_ one-half 
inch tires than on one with a 


three-inch tire. With a Baldwin dyna- 
mometer careful tests were niad2 with 
loaded wagons drawn over blue grass 
sward. In a wagon weighing 1000 pounds 
it was found that a load of 3248 pounds 
could be drawn on wide tires with the 
same force required to move 2000 pounds 
on narrow tires. Moreover, the wide 
tires did not injure the turf, while the 
narrow ones cut through it. In some 
parts of the country pioneers in tlie use 
of wide tires have had to stand a good 
deal of ridicule. The manifest benefit 
to roads, however, soon changes public 
sentiment. The president ofa leading 
wagon manufacturing company _ states 
that the demand for wide tires is in- 
creasing every year. Another company 
in the same line of business conducted a 
series of tests, using a Fairbanks dyna- 
mometer carefully calibrated, and was 
convinced that on very hard roads the 
preference, so far as draft is concerned, 
s for narrow tires. In the effect upon 
the roads, however, the wide tires have 
the advantage. 

A Western community has enacted a 
regulation providing that any teamstcr 
who hauls a load heavier than a speci- 
tied weight shall be fined. But as the 
authorities have no means of determin- 
ing the weight of a load and are not 
empowered to compel the driver to get 
it weighed, the utility of the law is not 
apparent. In some districts fines as 
high as fifty dollars are imposed for vio- 
‘ations of wide-tire ordinances. 

It has been suggested in some States 
#0 assess a very low tax on wagons with 
Wide tires and a high one on those with 
arrow wheels, and thus gradually elimi- 
nate the undesirable vehicles. A wide 
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Each article found in this drug store has been purchased with every care and every 


caution—things must be absolutely reliable and accurate. 


Physicians buy their apparatus 


and chemicals at this drug store, therefore everything must be of the highest quality. The 
drug store that carries the largest assortment of the best materials at the lowest prices is 


the one to patronize. 
on reliable goods. 


DRUGS, ETC. 


Quinine (P. & W.), ounce bottle 

M T Capsules, all sizes, box 100 

Quinine Pills, 2-grain, 100 

Quinine Pills, 3-grain, 100 

Lapactic Pills (Sharp & Dohme), 100. ..35¢ 


Epsom Salts, 
pound 


pure 





pound 


Omega Oil, reg. 50c 
Peruna, reg. $1.00 


Listerine, reg. $1.00 








DI ATRUNANAAAW 
ROUGE R5-AD\ 


Glycerine, chemically pure, pound 


Powdered Borax, pure (“Brown Box”), 


PATENT MEDICINES 


Quinets (cure a cold in one day) 
Piso’s Cough Cure, reg. 25c¢ 
Bell’s Pine Tar Honey, reg. 25¢ 
Bonimel, the best cure for coughs 
Scott’s Emulsion, reg. $1.00 
Hagu’s Cordial, reg. $1.00 
Hydroline, reg. $1.00. 
Gude’s Pepto Mangan, reg. $1.00 

De Lacy’s Cin-Ko-Na and Iron, reg. $1.83c 


eee 


Sanury, for the kidneys, reg. $1.00 


Duffy’s Malt Whiskey, reg. $1.00 


In St. Louis that store is ours. 


(“Brown Box’), 





SISTOLIVE STR. 


Packer’s Tar Soap, reg. 25c cake 

Pear’s Unscented Soap, reg. 15c cake.... 8c 

Levy’s Lablache Face Powder, reg. 50c. .29c 

“Century’s Bloom” (something new in 
face powder), reg. 50c 

Java Riz Powder, reg. 50c 

Hudnut’s Marvelous Cold Cream 

Cream Mealys (Vie-o-lay’s) 

Delicon, for chaps and rough skin....... 


TRUSSES 

We believe that “satisfaction” is of 
greater importance to every wearer of a 
truss than the price. 
both. Our prices are always most reasonable, 
and if trusses fitted by our expert are not 
satisfactory—your money BACK WITH- 
OUT QUESTION. 


Note some of the following prices 


FOR THE TEETH 


Lyon’s Tooth Powder, reg. 25c.......... 
Pasteurine Tooth Paste, reg. 25c 
Dentacura Tooth Paste, reg. 25c 
Rubifoam, reg. 25c 
Bonidont, antiseptic tooth and mouth 
wash (very fine), reg. 50c 
SOAPS and TOILET ARTICLES 


Societe Hygienique Soap, reg. 50c cake. .29c¢ 
“4711” White Rose Glycerine Soap, reg. 





We can satisfy you in 
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tire ordinance is now pending in the 
municipal assembly, but the passage 
thereof will mean an extraordinary ex- 
pense to team owners with large invest- 
ments in wagons. There is not the nec- 
essity for wide tires in paved cities that 
exists in the country. And with the 
World’s Fair coming on it would be mur- 
derous on business to insist upon changes 
in tires or to assess heavy fines upon 
those who do not use wide tires or to 
discriminate against them in any way. 
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Our Christmas goods are now in stock 
and we invite inspection and comparison. 
J. Bottanp JEweE try Co., 
Seventh and Locust Streets. 
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DEADLY WALL PAPER 

“The general public, we fear, is not 
acquainted with the dangers arising from 
arsenic coloring matter in wall-paper,” 
says The Scientific American. “A re- 
cent death in Palmer, Mass. is directly 
attributed, by the medical authorities, to 
this cause. The trouble which resulted 
so disastrously made its appearance a 
year and a half ago in what seemed to 
be nervous dyspepsia. Two months of 





travel abroad seemed to greatly improve 
the patient, but, on returning home, he 
soon grew worse again. On account of 
certain conflicting symptoms which 
could not be readily accounted for, a spe- 
cialist was called in and gave it as his 
opinion that there was arsenic poisoning 
in the system. An investigation was 
then made which resulted in the discov- 
ery of arsenic colors in the wall-paper of 
the sitting-room.” 


ah eb ol 

A hopeless case: “A great big, able- 
bodied man like you ought to be ashamed 
to ask a stranger for money,” said the 
well-to-do citizen. “I know I ought,” 
answered Meandering Mike; “but, mis- 
ter, I’m jes’ naturally too kind hearted 
to tap ’im on de head and take it away 
from him.”—Washington Star. 


SO 

Sad part of it: “What did you do with 
that fellow who stole the horse?” asked 
the tenderfoot. “Nothin’ much,” an- 
swered Broncho Bill; “jist took the 
hoss away from him.” “Is that all?” 
“Yep. He war settin’ in the saddle with 
a rope around his neck, tied to a tree 
when we took the hoss away, though.”— 
Indianapolis Sun. 








“At the foot of Pike’s Peak.”’ 


COLORADO 
SPRINGS 


Like a child at play, Colorado 
Springs sits basking in the sunshine 
at the foot of Pike’s Peak, amid the 
most enjoyable surroundings. No lo- 
cation could be more delightful. This 
region is best reached from the East 
by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections, with but one 
change of cars from New York or 
Boston. 

For particulars inquire of any New 
York Central ticket agent. 

A copy of “‘America’s Winter Resorts,”’ will be 
sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a postage stamp, 

George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 


b 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 











The Newest Books. 


Hesper, Garland, $1.20; The Damsel 
and the Sage, Glyn, $1.00; Col. Carter’s 
Christmas, Smith, $1.20; The Yellow 
Van, Whiteing, $1.20; Hawthorne and 
His Circle, Julian Hawthorne, $2.25; 
The Relentless City, Benson, $1.20; The 
Black’ Shilling, Barr, $1.20; We, the 
People, Hale, $1.20. We carry a com- 
plete line of standard books, scientific 
and psychological works, pupular nov- 
els, juveniles, etc., at 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive Street. 
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Society Stationery 


We are authorities on fine stationery and 
our stock includes the latest papers, in all of 
the fashionable tints. Wedding stationery, 
unequalled in correctness of form, high 
quality of engraving and general elegance, 
is our specialty. 

An elaborate specimen book of fashionable 
stationery will be loaned to any responsible 
person, in or out of the city, and estimates 
— on any order, however small—or 


Whelon Athle ffutchinson 
Jewelry Company. 
621 Locust Sf. 





Gifts of glassware 
are appreciated far 
more if they bear 

the trade-mark label 


shown above. 


Dorflinger 
Glassware 


Up-to-date dealers 
are proud of the fact 
that they sell Dor- 
flinger's. 








Certified Public Accountants, 

No. 30 Broap STREET. New YorkE 
30 COLEMAN STREET. Loypown, E. C, 
CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS” 
CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. ST. LOUIS. 
PITTSBURG. 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING, 


LL, Main 2815. 


TELEPHONES: anita . 1935. 
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Autograph 
Letters . . 
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Send for Price Lists. 


STAMPS 


Approval Sheets, 10, 25 
and 50% Commission 


OF FAMOUS 
PERSONS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


mee 


1125 Broadway, 
New York. 





Foreign Stamps, Packets, Hinges 


and Collectors’ Supplies 


H. G. Stiebel, Jr.; 


3512 Washington Av., St. Louis, Mo. 


Walter R. Benjamin, 


The 


SINGLE TAX IN ALABAMA 
On the high bluffs that run along the 
of 
little settlement, 


eastern shore Mobite bay there lies 


the Fairhope. In out- 
ward appearance it is merely a thrifty 
with a baekgfound of small 


But behind this modest exterior 


village 
farms. 
there is steadily going on an experiment 
in political economy. In fact the experi- 
ment is the main thing; for Fairhope en- 
joys the unique distinction’ of being an 
ardent single tax community, putting its 
theories into practice within the bounds 
of a conservative State, without confis- 
cation of land, without any change of 
and without evading the 
Such a test of 


theories, imperfect 


existing laws, 
usual tax regulations. 
Henry George's 
though it may be in 


must appeal alike to the advocates and 


some particulars 
to the opponents of his views. 

the 
euthusi- 


The experiment is ut 
growth of the 


single taxers, 


present 
faith of .a. few 
astic chiefly from Iowa, 
who some nine years ago. boldly deter- 
mined to establish a colony where their 
faith might be put in practice. The gen- 
eral plan upon which the colony is man- 
The “Fairhope 
his land from the community. 


aged is simple. r’’ rents 
“These 
rents bring in a fund from which the 
community pays all State and county 
taxes on its lands and-.on the personal 
property of the renter, including houses. 
Any balance remaining is spent on pub- 
lic improvements. 

Affairs are 


administered by a presi- 


dent and an executive council. They are 
members of the associa- 

the 
duty of reassessing once every year all 
Thus the 
important matters 
including the annual fixing of rents is 
controlled by the members of the asso- 


elected by the 


tion, and have highly responsible 
the rentals in the community. 


administration of all 


ciation, who must be of the single tax 
faith. 

But there is no such restriction upon 
the renters. Anyone may rent the land, 
improve it, build upon it, and live in the 
whether he be a single taxer or 

He 
He is welcomed to 
the public meetings in the school house, 
of which due notice is posted on a large 
blackboard in the center of the town, 
and may take part in the discussions, 
which are usually animated, and often 
touch questions of much importance to 


the community at large. 


colony, 


an anti-single taxer. has_ perfect 


freedom of speech. 


His rent is as- 
sessed in precisely the same manner as 
that of any member of the association; 
and if he considers it unjust, the ques- 
tion may be referred to a popular vote. 
—Booklovers’ Magazine. 
hobob 
was when a tubular chime hall 
clock was ‘too expensive for ordinary 
means. We have them now at prices 
to suit the moderate purse. 
J. BoLLanp JEwELry Co., 
Seventh and Locust Streets. 
“Oh, yes, I opened an office,” 
young lawyer; 


Time 


said the 
“you may remember that 
you saw me buying an alarm clock the 
other day.” “Yes,” 
“you have to get up early these morn- 
ings, eh?” “Oh, no, 
up, when it’s time to go home.”’—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


replied his friend; 


I use it to wake me 
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INTEREST PAID OPEN MONDAYS 


ON DEPOSITS. j r ul st UNTIL 7:30 P. M. 


4 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
DIRECTORS: 
A. D. BROWN, NOX, 


2 PER CENT 3 PER CENT 
Co. 
Prest. Pm ang Brown Shoe Co. 


CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
Vice Prest., PA, isa National Stock Yards. 
GEO. O. CARPENTER, 


ELIAS MICHAEL, 
a Director, National Lead Co. Secy., Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co. 
M. COUDREY, 


LAWRENCE B. PIERCE, 
Harry mM! Coudrey & Co., Insurance. 


Ist Vice President. 
THOS. W. CROUCH, 


EDWARD L. PREETORIUS, 
Prest., St. Louis Dressed Beef & Provision Co. Treas., German-American ape Association. 
SAFFORD S. DELANO, 


Treas., ae Car & Foundry Co. 


J. L. RANDOLP 
Director, Merchants & a Nat’! Bank, 
Sherman, Tex. 
TOM RANDOLPH, 


Ss. DODD, 
Prest., Mo. Edveon') Elec. Light & Power Co. 
President. 


SAMUEL C. DAVIS, 


Capitalist. JOSEPH E. SCHWAB, 
ALBERT N. EDWARDS, Prest., American Steel Foundries. 
Attorney. OTTO F. STIFEL, 


Prest., Union Brewing Co. 
L. B. TEBBETTS, 
Capitalist. 


M. B. WALLACE, 

Secy., Sam’) Cupples Woodenware Co. 
RUSSELL HARDING, C. G. WARNER, 

Vice Prest. and Gen. Mgr. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. Vice Prest., i Pacific Ry. es. 


SAM. M. KENNARD, J. M. WOODS, 
Prest. J. Kennard & Sons Carpet Co. Secretary. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $5,500,000 


EDWARD F. GOLTRA, 
Prest. Sligo Furnace Co. 


JAMES GREEN, 
Prest., Laclede Fire Brick Co. 


F CAPITAL WG RURTLUS Sanne @ 
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RHEUMATISM 


THE MOST PAINFUL AND STUBBORN CASES OF RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, STIFF 
JOINTS AND SCIATICA YIELD READILY AND INSTANTLY TO DR. WELLS’ 


VIBRATORY TREATMENT 


This treatment has been brought to its present 
state of perfection by Dr. Wells, is used exclusively by 
him and cannot be obtained from any other physician 
in St Louis. Its effects are positive—the benefit is im- 
mediate. It is the ONLY treatment known to medical 
science that WILL CURE with unerring certainty. 
This treatment is applied directly to the parts affected, 
without the removal of the clothing—goes right straight 
to the root and center of the trouble, instantly banishes 
all pain, arouses the circulation, seperate and invig- 

orates every nerve, cel] and muscle, in a mar- 
velously short time restores the oailent to robust 
health and strength. Dr. Wells invites the ful- 

lest investigation of this treatment. 






















Consultation is Free and Invited 
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Those who cannot call should send for 
Dr. Wells’ new, illustrated 100-page 
book describing this treatment in full. 
It will be mailed free on request. 


DR. RUPERT WELLS, 
Cor. Sixth and Olive, 2nd Floor, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Office hours—9:30 a. m. to 5 p 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday « Lane 
ings from 7 to 8 p. m.; Sunday morn- = 
ings, 10 to 12 
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St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 


Tenth and O’ Fallon Streets, -  $t. Louis, Mo. 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 
This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi 
There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate. Private room patienls 
Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 
SISTER SUPERTOR. 
i 
= 


ence. 

can have their own physicians. 

For further information appply to 
TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 
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To those who now rec~- 
ognize the comfort and 
healthful qualities of 
linen next the skin 









is a necessity. It is the 
only garment guaranteed 
to be 100 per cent. pure 
linen. 
FOR SALE BY 
Scruggs Vandervoort and Barney 
Dry Goods Co, | 


Send for samples and instructive booklet. 
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FOREST KING. 


SLOWEST LAUNDRY 


work possible is the only way to do 


such as we are doing. You have not 
had such work nor can you get it else- 
where. We prefer to do no fast work 
at all. We did over three quarters 
of a MILLION COLLARS and 
CUFFS our first year which closed 
April Ist. 


Dinks 4. Yarrish’s Laundry, 


(Not incorporated) 





3126 and 3128 Olive Street. 
“Lest we forget,” we use CAMP JACKSON 
SPRING WATER. 
NOT IN A TRUST. = 
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HERBERT ©. CHIVERS 
mh AKCHITECT fy 


ae HIGH-CLASS WORK 
319-320-3 BUILD 
HIMLOCH a-298 
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Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 








“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free, 


E. P. TURNER, 
Genera) Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





OLD STYLE MANNERS 


Mrs. 
women at 


Martha Foote Crow, dean of 
Northwestern University, is 
reported to have informed the young la- 


dies under her direction that she does 


not approve the phrases, “Yes, sir,” and. 


“Yes, ma’am,” because they are “old- 
fashioned.” 

With reference to “Yes, ma’am,” Mrs. 
Crow’s condemnation will be generally 
approved. It is merely an impolitely 
slipshod rendering of “Yes, madam,” and 
never was in good taste, or fashion, old 
or new. And, doubtless, Mrs. Crow is 
correct in condemning “Yes, sir,” 
“Yes, madam,” as “old-fashioned.” 


and 


Yet few who remember the old style 
manners as practiced by those to the 
manor born can regard a verdict which 
records the passing away of those 
phrases without a natural sigh of pen- 
sive regret. 

There was something in the tone in 
which a gentleman of the old school said 
“Yes, sir,” or “Yes, madam,” whose place 
in social intercourse those who remember 
it can hardly believe will be supplied 
adequately by any other form. 

In his utterance of these words such 
a gentleman recorded a conviction of the 


equality of all gentlemen, regardless of 


the accidents of wealth or station, and 
of the deference due to all women, sim- 
ly because they were women, so simple, 


natural and instinctive that no explana- 
tion or argument was needed to support 
or defend it. 


In his use of those words he recorded 
his instinctive conviction that politeness, 
whether to equals, superiors or inferiors, 
was neither a tribute of respect to power 
nor a condescension to weakness, but 
was made necessary by self-respect in 
himself, and was a just tribute to the 
self-respect of others. 

Standing thus upon the broad founda- 
tion of mutual self-respect, the old style 
manners smoothed the path of life be- 
cause they implied a real equality be- 
tween all well bred men, and a real def- 
erence of such men to all women that is 
not apparent when the name of the per- 
son addressed is substituted, and that 
vanish altogether when plain “Yes” and 
“No” are used.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 

ob ob ob 
MEN'S TIES 

Lillian Russell is being extensively in- 
terviewed on her experience in mascu- 
line raiment. Getting into it came easy 
until it came to adjusting her cravat. 
Says she: 

“It is one thing to put on a filmy fichu 
or a lace collar, but as for tying a cor- 
rect four-in-hand or a good looking As- 
cot, that is a task that would try any 
woman’s soul. Then, when I got one 
tied to suit me, it didn’t look like any- 
thing I had ever seen on any well- 
dressed man of my acquaintance, It 
might have done in LaPorte, Ind., or 
Ansonia, Conn., but it didn’t look like 
Fifth avenue. So I ordered a big batch 


of ties, and after a week’s struggle I 
got two or three that would do.” 

In this respect Lillian’s experience is 
that of the average gentleman. The 
masculine costume is easily adjusted un- 
til it comes to tying the cravat, and in 
that art just about nine gentlemen out 
of ten fail to achieve an artistic result — 
Boston Herald. 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & Sfrmstrong 


WASH SILKS 
are Lustrous and Fast Colors. »* Demand these Brands. 


| Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 
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THE 


MOSHER 


BOOKS 








PORTLAND, MAINE. 
THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
MDCCCCII 








A new catalogue choicely 

printed in red and 
black, done up in old style 
grey wrapper, uncut edges, 
mailed free on request to all 
book-lovers who apply for 
it. 

Those “who have never 
seen a list of The Mosher 
Books are urged to send in 
their names and addresses. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
Portland, Maine. 














616 LOCUST STRE&aT 


BOO K SSeS ROEDER’S BOOK STURE 
Books can be 


found at , 
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te of harmony to pupils, and pupils experience difficulty 
i inobtainingit. These conditions, however, will exist 
™ no longer, for the 


Teachers, as a rule, find it hard to impart a knowledge 


hmer Harmony Chart 
(PATENTED) : 
explains all so simply and completely that even the 
most backward pupil can understand harmony almost 
at a glance. It is equally valuable to teacher and 
student, both vocal and instrumental. 
Endorsed by Edouard de Reszke, Robyn, Kroeger 
and other noted authorities. 
At all music dealers, price, $1.00, or send direct to 


John Feld Music Co. St. Louis, Mo. 


Sole Manufacturers and Distributors 


IN ANUT SHELL 













“In the heart of the Continent.” 





11,126 MILES. 


of railway east of Chicago, St. 
Louis and the Mississippi River, 
with eastern terminals at New 
York, Boston and Montreal, are 
embraced in the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


For No, 3 of the Four-Track Series, 
containing a map showing this Central 
Railway System of America, send a two 
cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Gen- 
e1al Passenger Agent, New York Cen- 
tral R. R., Grand Central Station, 
New York. 
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Burlington 


Houte 


~ ST. LOUIS 


2:15 P. M. TO-DAY. 


~ DENVER 


3:15 P. M. TO-MORROW 





TICKETS AND BERTHS AT 
S. W. CORNER BROADWAY AND 
OLIVE STREET. 














CARMODY ’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 


What might have happened under 
slightly modified conditions will be in- 
teresting to contemplate by students of 
circumstantial evidence, in reading the 
true story of a somnambulist who lodged 
at the Victoria Hotel in Kansas City 
last week. 

Two men occupied thé. same bed in 
room 109. Two other guests, a man 
and his wife, strangers to the occupants 
of 109, had room III, immediately ad- 
joining. The somnambulist was one of 
the men in 109. About 3 o’clock in the 
morning he arose in his sleep, went to a 
window and fell out and down to a 
gravel roof some six feet below. With- 
out waking he walked along until he 
reached a window in room III, crawled 
in, and got into the bed occupied by the 
man and his wife, without waking them. 
His roommate missed him about three 
hours later. The clerks were called and 
a search was made. The door of I1I was 
opened and the three occupants of the 
bed were found still sound asleep. The 
two men were awakened and the in- 
truder taken out without disturbing the 
woman. 

There are three very unusual things 
about this story. First that the sleep 
walker was not awakened by the fall; 
second, that occupants of III were not 
aroused when he joined them, and third, 
that the woman was not disturbed by the 
searchers. But no one need discredit the 
particulars as here given. The unusual 
features are accepted as a matter of 
course, just as other extraordinary hap- 
penings are when there are no conse- 
quences of import. 

But to emphasize the fallibility of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, suppose that the 
woman in the case had not been accom- 
panied by her husband, but had been 
alone in the room. How many persons 
would have believed the story? ‘The 
man’s plea of somnambulism would have 
excited only laughter and the woman’s 
protests of innocence would have been 
generally discredited. It seems to be the 
natural impulse of the public mind to 
jump to the baser conclusion in cases of 
this kind. But it should be a good les- 
son to reflect how unjust the natural in- 
ferences in this possible case—so near 
the actual occurrences—would have been 
to two innocent persons—Kansas City 
Star. 

bbb 

“Yes,” said the dentist, “to insure pain- 
less extraction you'll have to take gas, 
and that’s fifty cents extra.” “Oh, said 
the_farmer, “I guess the old way’'ll be 
best; never mind no gas.” “You’re a 
brave man.” “Oh! it ain’t me that’s got 
the tooth; it’s my wife.”—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 
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In Due Form—Millie: Let’s play that 
we are being married. 

Georgie: Oh, there are not enough of 
us. 

“Why, Luther can be the preacher.” 

“But who will be the judge and the 
lawyers,” 

“Do we need a judge and lawyers?” 

“Of course. The preacher couldn’t 
give us a divorce.” 
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MR. ELLISON VAN HOOSE 
Miss Llewella Davies, Piano. 
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THE MUSICAL EVENT OF THE SEASON 
ODEON -“orr*” EVENING, NOV. 2, at 8:15 
Only Appearance of Madame 
CONCERT COMPany 


Miss Ada Sassoli, Harp. Mr. North, Flute 


Tickets—$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, Boxes $15.00. Seat Sale opens Monday, October 26,9 a. m., 
spe Bollman Bros., 1120 Olive street. Address mail orders to Harry J. Walker, the re) bs pl 
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AND HER 


UNDER DIRECTION OF 
C. A. ELLIS 


MR. CHARLES GILBERT 


deon. 
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Telephones—Lindell 643. Delmar 1797. 


Choral-Symphony Society. | 


Six Grand Subscription Concerts. 
ORCHESTRA, 60—CHORUS 350—ALFRED ERNST, Director. 


Subscription Lists Now Open at the Office of the Secretary—the Odeon. 
Prospectus and Full Particulars on Application. 


















Prices: Reserved Seats, $1.00, 


meron 


St. Louis Horse Show 


Coliseum, November 2 to 7. 


FINEST RINGS OF HORSES EVER SEEN IN ST.LOUIS. 


Seats for single performances are now on sale at 


Bollman Bros., 1120 Olive St. 


General Admission, 50 cts., 


Gallery, 25 cts. 









.  q  Evenings, I5c, 25c, 35c, 50c. 
Imperial 25¢ Masnces Pay. 25¢ 
Week Starting Sun. Mat., November 1, 
Jolly Nellie McHenry in 
M’LISS. 


A Child of the Sierras. 
NEXT—‘‘A Ruined Life.’’ 


GERMAN THEATER 
“ODEON’”’ 
Heinemann & Welb - - - - - = Managers 


TO-NIGHT, 


“Francillon”’ 
Drama by Dumas (Son) 


Next Sunday Night, November ], 


Geschwister Lemke. 
(The Lemlee Family) 
Mats. Wed.,, Sat. 


GRAN Good Seats, 25c. 


Night Prices, 15c, 25c, 35e, 50c, 75c. 
REBECCA WARREN 
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“Tess of the D’Urbervilles” 


Next Sunday Matinee—ROBERT EMMET. 


STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Dally 








The Sam 
Moonlight Devere’s 
Maids. Co. 


# CENTURY # 





THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY, 
Lew Klaw & Erlanger's 
Dockstader’s Mr. 
Minstrels, BI Beard 
Management ue car 
James B,. Decker. Reserved seats on sale 
Reg. Mat. Saturday Thursday morning 





# OLYMPIC # 


THIS WEEK NEXT SUNDAY, 
Thurs. night and Sat. mat Augustin Daly’s 
Rip Van Winkle. Musical Co. 
Friday Night, In 


THE RIVALS, 
Sat. night, Cricket on the 


A Country Girl 








Hearth and Lend me Five 
Shillings. Reserved Seats Thurs. 
Six High-Class Races 


DAILY, 
RAIN OR SHINE, 


——AT THE-— 


Fair Grounds 


First Race, 2:00 P.M. 





Admission to Grounds and Grand Stand, $! 
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All styles up-to-date in every 


particular 











Seasonable Attractions in 


HIGH CLASS MILLINERY 


On Friday, Oct. 30, we will have our first showing of Exquisite 
and Suitable Styles for St. Louis’ Great Coming Event, 


“THE HORSE SHOW.” 


Our Miss Hennessy is in the East making choice’ and varied selections of 
all the newest and latest conceptions that Fashion prescribes—CORRECT AND 
SMART HEADWEAR FOR A BRILLIANT HORSE SHOW. So we will 
be prepared with an unusually good display gathered from the best known de- 
signers and makers, comprising a variation from which the hardest-to-please 


EO ES CTS A III 


woman will find no trouble in getting suited. 


Our showing of Millinery is not only the largest in St. Louis, but the best 
as to variety and style. An exhibit that should surely be seen by every woman 
who wants to keep in touch with all that is latest and best. 

We have dressy little Bonnets for the stylish matron, handsome Lace Hats, 


pretty flowered Toques, nobby Velvet Turbans. 





A Dressy Outfit for Co: | 
The Horse Show a Ste 


(SECOND FLOOR) Corsets. 


A great variety of styles and materials in Waists, Wraps, Suits and Dresses 


for this dressiest of all occasions. 
self is a guarantee of up-to-dateness. 


The newest thing in a Coat—the 
Militaire, of fine covert cloth, 
beautifully trimmed with braid 
and buttons and piped with vel- 
vet, handsome ball buttons—a reg- 


ular $25.00 garment; Our Price.$17.50 


Fine Cheviot Suits, in brown, blue 
and black; also Bannockburn 
Tweeds, in black, brown and green 
mixtures; velvet collar, patent 
leather belt and the new sleeve— 
the fashionable Skirt-Coat Suit— 


regular price $27.50—Our Price.$18.50 


a hex Handsome Evening Dress, in pale 

} ie %, blue, white, black and gray crepe 

Men I’ de chines—a very comprehensive 
line from 


ALTERATIONS FREE. 


$35.00 to $57.50 
FIT GUARANTEED. 


If you buy a Crawford garment, that in it- 


The nobbiest Suit of the season— 
Zibeline, fancy braid on _ cape, 
front, belt and-skirt back tab, 
shoulder cape and _ sleeves piped 
with silk, fancy buttons—Dress 
Suits, in beautiful greens, grays 
and browns; jackets silk lined— 
regular price, $37.50—Our Price.27.50 

White evening Wraps, in broadcloth 
zibeline and Eskimo cloth, beauti- 
fully trimmed with chiffon, ap- 
plique, braid, lace, etc., a truly ele- 
gant line, at $125.00 and $135.00 

Silk Waists, in the new evening 
shades—$7.00 Waists for $5.98; 
$0.75 Waists for $6.50; $13.75 
Waists for 


(Special Demonstration by Mrs. Dean.) 
Are always up to the modes, and the 
models are constantly being changed. 
As soon as the swagger modistes evolve 
a creation in gowns, so soon does La 
Vida model appear appropriate for wear 
with the new vogue. Some very beau- 
tiful models have just reached us. They 
are straight-front with rather long hips, 
designed for the popular hip-tight skirts. 
We should like you to examine them; 
they are hand-made and whale-boned. La 
Vidas are always full-gored and bias 
cut, which is one of the many reasons 


for their great popularity. 





(Second Floor.) 








WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH 


Steam nnn telat SYA PPA POL APOLLON OAC INN iY 


STREET. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


The late slight improvement in stock 
market values has been accompanied 
by a falling away in transactions. Oc 
casionally feeble efforts were making 
to attract outside, Reubens with a 
more or less interesting display of 
sham strength in isolated issues, but 
they invariably ended in a dreary fiz- 
zle. There is absolutely no enthusi- 
asm anywhere except in bear quarters, 
and it would seem that it will take a 
long period of arduous nursing and 
cajoling to induce the public again to 
return to commission houses with buy- 
ing orders of anything like satisfactory 
dimensions. 

The market is forbiddingly spiritless 
and thoroughly professional. What 
buying there is emanates chiefly from 
bear operators who are willing to cover 
their short contracts. Once in a 
while, sharp-eyed brokers think they 
can detect some good investment buy- 
ing in the better class of dividend pay- 
ing railroad shares, but they are not 
very confident that such purchases, 
even if they have been or are making, 
should be expected to lead to a re- 
sumption of bullish activity all along 
the line. 

The only really bright spot is the 
bond market. There, plrices have 
advanced quite sharply in some direc- 
tions. It is probable that those wise 
ones who sold their stocks at high 
prices many months ago, and who are 
not as yet prepared to rebuy their old 
favorites at ruling quotations, have 
switched off to the bond list, where 
some meritorious issues may be ob- 
tained at undoubtedly attractive pric- 
es. The discriminating investor should 
have no difficulty in making judicious 
selection among the various first mort- 
gage 4s and 3%s of prominent rail- 
road companies. 

The Amalgamated Copper imbroglio 
has some mystifying aspects. It sug- 
gests the questions, what does it all 
mean, what do the copper millionaires 
intend to do, and what’s the exact po- 
sition of the metal market? Some cyn- 
ical Wall street operators stanchly be- 
lieve that the Amalgamated “gang” of 
confidence men, stock jobbers and gam- 
blers is only running a_ gigantic 
“bluff,” and that they, the puzzling se- 





The surest way to Fortune is via 
¢ ‘‘Savings Road.’’ Best accom- 
modations and facilities to all persons 
desiring to reach there are furnished | 
by this company. Rates, 3 per cent 
on deposits. Capital, Surplus and 


Profits, $8,300,000. 


Ko Wir CON 9). 


MISSISSIPPI , 


L TRUST. 
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ries of judicial proceedings. including 
speculative “excursions and} alarms.” 
will finally wind up with the complete 
break-down of the Amalgamated Cop- 
per Company. However, the latest 
news from Butte is somewhat in con- 
flict with this theory of chronic cyn- 
Cg; It must likewise be noted that 
the copper market in London has been 
somewhat on the mend in the last few 
weeks. The dividend on Rio Tinto, 
the pet of the Rothschilds, has been 
enlarged, and the price of the metal 
been raised several notches. The 
Amalgamated continues to be a vex- 
ing riddle, to solve which is something 
that nobody outside of the inner cir- 
cle of “sharpers” is qualified or will- 
ing to attempt. 


The disclosures in connection with 
the probing into the affairs of the 
bankrupt United States Shipbuilding 
Company are not calculated to create 
fresh bull enthusiasm among outsiders. 
The statements of Dresser, Nixon and 
others have thrown vivid sidelights up- 
on the ways trust promoters used to in- 
flate capitalizations, bamboozle “green” 
investors and insure safety and profits 
for themselves. What an amazing piece 
of revelation was that bearing upon the 
way in which the promoters of the Ship- 
building Company availed themselves of 
the names of servile “dummies,” hardly 
known beyond their narrow office sphere, 
in order to hide their fraudulent inten- 
tions and actions! And what shall we 
say of the utterly ridiculous use made 
of specious hazy statements regarding 
the willingness of imaginary British and 
French capitalists to buy securities in the 
New York market? If Morgan, Schwab 
and the rest of the promoting crowd 
placed any faith whatsoever in these 
clumsily fabricated stories, they were in- 
conceivably stupid; if, however, they 
never did believe them, and yet utilized 
them in order to enrich themselves, they 
made themselves guilty of an_ offence 
which should be well within the reach of 
the puissant arm of the law. 


With malodorous disclosures of this 
kind coming to the surface, it need sur- 
prise no one that the real buying power 
is now practically nil. Why should 
cautious people be in a hurry to purchase 
after proof has been furnished sufficient 
to convince them that for years they 
have been the willing and, subsequently 
helpless dupes of financiers and reputed 
“captains of industry,” whose very names 
used to be considered synonyms of ster- 
ling integrity and straightforwardness in 
financial dealings? “If such disreputable 
methods of promoting were used at the 
time of the organization of the Ship- 
building Company, may not,” rightly in- 
quisitive critics are already beginning to 
ask, “like methods have been resorted to 
in the formation of the United States 
Steel Company and the flotation of its 
bonds and _= shares ?” 


What are the prospects for the future 
of the market at the present time? Care- 
fully considered, they are in no wise 
promising. While values are very low, 
compared with what they were a year 
ago, it cannot be said that they are, in 
the majority of instances, less than in- 
trinsic value. On technical grounds, a 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


CAPITAL, - - - - -  $3,000,000.00 
SURPLUS, - - - - -  $43,000,000.00 


G. A. W. AUGST, Cashier. 





Qa Interest Paid on Time Deposits “Gay 





Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 


SE.COR. FOURTH & OLIVE STI. 








EDWARD A. FAUST, Vice Pres. DAVID SOMMERS, 2d Vice Pres, 
VAN L. RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier, 





QE Sole Agents North German-Lioyé Steamship Line “Wag 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. 
Capital and Surplus 


$10,000,000.22 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
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ie Co; 


SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


3% on Savings Accovnts. 




















BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 
Investment Securities a Specialty . . . 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, 








WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


. . « « Direct Private Wire to New York. 
ST. LOUIS 
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H. Woop, President. Ricn’p. B. Buttock, Vice-Prest. W.E. Beraer, Cashier 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, - -_ ST. LOUIS, MO 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 


Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 


all parts of the world. 
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rally from prevailing prices is 
‘ustified. It would be idiotic to 
wever, that, if the rally were 


decisiv‘ 
certains 


assume, 


lize, it would at once renew 

and attract eager hordes of 
purchasers. Let’s not forget 
that hundreds of millions of dollars have 
, lost in the stock market, and that 
iore conservative class of large in- 
has been frightened away for 
late developments and disclos- 
[he professional “tape-worms,” 
the bucket-shops and what is euphemis- 
tically known as “the talent” on the stock 
exchange, can never be expected success- 
fully to run up and sustain prices, with- 
out the help of the public. 

If any upward movement should set 
in within the near future, it will be of 
short duration, because every little ad- 
vance is bound to meet an avalanche of 
offerings, which will eventually become 
of such proportions as to cause renewed, 
and still more alarming weakness in fic- 
titiously supported quarters. Let every 
trader bear in mind that the speculative 
pendulum is still on the downward 
swing. Liquidation has not yet exhaust- 
ed itself. It may be relied upon to 
break out afresh at the most unexpected 
moments. There are car-loads of stocks 
still waiting to be dumped, and as long 
as this remains the case, it is both futile 
and foolish to talk of any permanent im- 
provement in quotations. 

In London, speculative markets seems 
to be in a position but slightly more 
comfortable than ours. Startling fail- 
ures are looked for at every fortnightly 
settlement. Every jobber and broker 
is on the qui vive for something to loos- 
en and come down with a reverberant 
crash. Most decidedly, the British have 
troubles of their own. Like their Amer- 


lor 
conna¢ 


outside 


beet 
the n 
vestors 

gi 0d by 


ures. 


ican cousins, they are now reaping what 
they were sowing a few years ago. Mu- 
tual sympathy seems to be in order. 


oi 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 

Neither bear nor bull gained much of 
an advantage in the local market in the 
past week. Prices moved dully, irreg- 
ularly. Buying was of a_ perfunctory 
character, and the selling not very insis- 
tent. The local market is in such a 
condition of weakness that any. heavy 
selling pressure would quickly result in 
sensational declines in even some of the 
stocks which are regarded by the unin- 
itiated as pillars of strength and im- 
Pregnability. It does not require much 
of a penetrating intellect to grasp the 
fact that St. Louis quotations are, in 
Many Cases, utterly fictitious and purely 
nominal. The future of the market de- 
pends upon developments in Wall street. 
St Aegean: stands or falls with New York. 

. Louis Transit scored quite a sharp 
tnd. a few days ago, selling above 
TS at one time. Under moderate realiz- 
ing sales, the stock has since run back to 
14/2 bid. 143% asked. United Railways 
Preferred acts in a gingerly, uncertain 
fashion. It is very strong one day, and 
very weak the following day. The: last 
ng tations were 6034 bid, 61%4 asked. 

he 4 per cent bonds are in small de- 
mand, but steady at an advance froin 


last ‘eek’s T 
t week’s low level. The last sale 
was made at 787%. 

Bank 


and trust company shares are 


extremely quiet. For Missouri Trust 
117 is asked; for Germania 220, for 
State ‘National 163. For Merchants- 
Laclede 280 is bid, for State National 
163. For Merchants-Laclede 280 is bid, 
for State National 148. Third National 
is lower; it was offered lately at 1974. 

St. Louis Brewing 6s are selling at 
93%. Laclede Gas 5s are in demand at 
104%. For Compton Heights Railway 
6s 107% is bid. 

St. Joseph Lead can be sold at 1334 
and Central Coal and Coke common at 
53. Small Hopes displayed some ac- 
tivity latterly, sales being made at 25 
cents. For National Candy common 20 
is asked, for the first preferred go. 

Bank clearances are still showing 
gains. Rural inquiry for funds contin- 
ues large, but can easily be met. New 
York drafts are at a discount. Sterling 
is firmer. being quoted at $4.86%. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

Frank J. D., St. Joseph, Mo.—No rea- 
son to expect any cut in Union Pacific 
common dividend in the near future. 
Company has good-sized surplus on 
hand and earnings are ample for dividend 
purposes. Would hold stock for the 
present. 

J. J. R—Would sell People’s on first 
good bulge. Stock is dangerously ma- 
nipulated. Dividend not as sure of 
continuation as some would have us be- 
lieve. Pennsylvania should rally a few 
points. 

R. E., Joliet, Ill—Sell your Rock 
Island preferred at price mentioned. Not 
likely to go much above it. Consider 
5s a good speculation. 

R. R. W.—Would advise selling the 
bonds in case of an advance sufficient to 
let you out even. Don’t consider them 
safe investment. Keep your best eagle 
eye on developments here and in New 
York, aad act accordingly. Think the 
bonds will ultimately go to about °7o. 

D. L., Syracuse, N. Y.—Would not 
recommend buying Locomotive common. 
It’s a gamble. The preferred looks at- 
tractive, yet would prefer investing in 
something else. 
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EASE OF TRAVEL 


ON THE 


WABASH. 


The ease with which the trains on the WABASH LINE 
run has often been the subject of remark by travelers. 
not unusual to see patrons Cr gfens their morning 
comfortably as at home, while traveling at the rate of sixty 


miles an hour. 


THROUGH CARS are run between St. Louis and Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, New York, Boston, Los Angeles, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul; between Chicago and Buffalo, New York, 
Boston and Montreal ; between Kansas City and Buffalo. 

The Wabash Line has its own rails direct to the World’s 
Fair Grounds in St. Louis. All Wabash through trains 
through the beautifnl Forest Park and stop at World's 
Station i in order to give pocsengers an opportunity to view from 


the trains the World’s Fair Buildings. 


For information as to rates, routes, etc., address 
C. 8. CRANE, Gen’! Pass’ venta. & ent, 




















BIG"FOUR 


St. Louis to New York. 
St. Louis to Boston. 
St. Louis : Cincinnati. 


Father Knickerbocker: 


“Porter, order my breakfast in the 
Dining Car. | have had a splendid night’s 
rest and have a good appetite. The Big 
Four is the smoothest road ] ever saw.’ 


TICKET OFFICE, 
Broadway and Chestnut Street, 
C. L. Hirrzary, A. G. P. A. St. Louis. 




















A 


BIG FOUR 


TRAINS. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON LIMITED. 
Leaves St. Louis 8:30 a. m. daily. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL. 
Leaves st. Louis 12:00 noon daily. 


CINCINNATI EXPRESS. 
Leaves St. Louis 8:25 p m. daily. 


No. 46, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
Leaves St. Louis 11:00 p. m. daily. 


THROUGH SLEEPERS. 
THROUGH DINING CARS 
ST. LOUIS 
—_TO——_ 
CINCINNATI, 
COLUMBDS, O, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
WASHINGTON. 
BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA FALLS. 
NEW YORK ano BOSTON. 


TICKET OFFICE, 
Broadway and Chestnut St. 
Cc. Ll. Hilleary, A. G. P. A., St, Luis. 
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ANY WAY YOU READ IT, 
IT SPELLS ALTON, 


AND ALTON SPELLS: 


Ts 2 A GOOD RAILWAY. 
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“O) wy way.” 
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MATTHEWS’ 
DYEAND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 

814 OLIVE STREET. 


Established 1850. Telephone A. 177. 
THE OLD RELIABLE, 


MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET, 
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The Story of San Antonio. 


is a building near the very heart of the city 
of San Antonio. This is the old Veramendi 
Palace, the home and official residence of the last of 
the Spanish Governors who dominated Texas soil. He 
became a convert to the cause of the Texans and gave 
his daughter in wedlock to James Bowie, one of the 
bravest of the brave martyrs of the Alamo. The 
most memorable chapter in its history is its most 
tragic. It was the scene of the siege of the little band 
under Benjamin R. Milam, or “Brave Old Ben,” as 
he was called, when their leader led them into the 
city to endeavor to succor those who had taken refuge 
in the Alamo. Milam himself was slain in the court 
of this old building. He was the victim of a bullet 
fired by a Mexican sharpshooter from a tall cypress 
tree on the banks of the San Antonio river, just below 
the old court house. This tree was felled recently. 
The huge doors of this famous building contain the 
holes made by the musketry, grape and cannister of 
the Mexican artillery, and its walls are still scarred 
with the marks of shot and shell. Milam’s remains 
were buried where he fell and reposed there until 
about 1849, when they were removed to the old Campo 
de Los Santos, or cemetery that is now Milam Square, 
where they were buried with a large public funeral 
and military honors of war by the United States 
troops then stationed in San Antonio. Milam’s re- 
mains now rest near the center of the park and about 
eight feet from the monument that has been placed 
in its center to his memory by the Daughters of the 
Texas Revolution. These ladies have placed marble 
tablets about the Alamo convert, the Veramendi and 
other historic spots, and are doing all they can to 
preserve the structures and perpetuate their histories. 
It is likely that no single locality on earth has 
contributed so many martial heroes to the long roll 
of those seeking fame at the cannon’s mouth as has 
San Antonio in proportion to her population. Many 
of the great military geniuses of America, of Spain 
and France, and some of Mexico, have served and 
fought here. Among the many high in command of 
the Confederate and Federal forces of the famous 
civil war who saw service here were Ulysses S. Grant 
(whose son is to-day commandant), Robert E. Lee, 
Albert Sidney Johnson. David S. Stanley, Generals 
Sherman and Shafter, Miles and Merritt, Longstreet 
and Hood. It was at San Antonio that Col. Roose- 
velt organized the famous regiment of the Rough 
Riders. It was at San Antonio that Hare organized 
the famous Thirty-third Volunteer Regiment that res- 
cued Gilmore and performed so many admirable feats 
of valor. It was San Antonio which contributed many 
of the men of the Eighteenth and the Twenty-third 
Infantry Regiments of regulars who were the first to 
go to the Philippines. San Antonio gave much of the 
material of Light Battery K, the artillery command 
that won fame at Santiago and San Juan Hill. Gar- 
esche Ord, who was killed by the Spaniard to whom 
he was giving succor at San Juan, was one of San 
Antonio’s sons. 


N EXT to the missions in point of historic import 


In 1875 the United States Government began the 
purchase of land and the erection of barracks which 
have sinice been added to and improved so extensively 
that Fort Sam Houston, in the northeastern suburbs 
of San Antonio, is now the second largest and most 
important military reservation and headquarters in the 
United States.. The hospital, which is almost in the 


center of the quadrangle of military structures, is one 
of the most succesful in the government service, the 
advantageous situation and the peculiar salubrity of 
the climate combining to insure the quick recovery 
and final rehabilitation of all classes of invalids. 

The military atmosphere of San Antonio gains 
most of its color and interest from the large bodies 
of troops constantly quartered there. There is not an 
hour of the day in which squads of troopers from the 
fort cannot be seen in the city, and the officers and 
their families, exchanging social courtesies with the 
residents of San Antonio and their guests, give zest 
and picturesqueness to the winter seasons of social 
festivity. 

Among the interesting and curiously quaint local- 
ities in and around the city of San Antonio are the 
“pueblos,” or villages of the few Indians left. Of 
these peculiar purlieus only two are worthy of men- 
tion. One is located on what is known as “Carr’s,” 
or “Karr’s,” hill, in the extremely southwestern part 
of the city and near the banks of the Alazan creek. 
The other is in the extreme northern part, above the 
rock quarries of the city. These Indians are not full 
bloods, but are generally mixed with the Mexicans, 
and some with the negro portion of the populace. 
They are supposed, however, to be able to trace their 
Indian origin back to the tribes of Montezuma. 

Their habitations and habits are quaint. They live 
in low huts. Excavations of two or three feet in 
depth are made in the earth. These are usually from 
eight to ten feet square. Posts of mesquite are hewed 
and stuck about them as closely as the crooked contour 
of the wood will permit. The tin from cans that have 
been discarded is nailed to them. Mud and straw are 
both used to close interstices. A single orifice is left 
for a portal. The “porticrre,” if such is used, is usu- 
ally an unsightly and filthy “gunny” sack that formerly 
held grain or wool. The habitations, including the 
excavations, are rarely more than six fect high, and 
usually do not exceed five feet. The occupants, when 
entering and while in them, have to stoop when stand- 
ing. They sit or lie on the rawhide or grass mats 
scattered about them. Usually the occupants, when 
at home, are grouped outside in front of their rude 
dwellings. 


No city of its size in the world has so great a 
number and acreage of parks as San Antonio. Of 
these San Pedro is the oldest and naturally the most 
beautiful sylvan spot about the city. A century and 
a half ago the King of Spain, by formal grant, ceded 
it to the people to be used as a plaisance, and although 
modern utilities have encroached upon its once vast 
domain, it yet retains.ail of the primeval beauty with 
which nature so singularly blessed it. In the days of 
Indian dominance it was the battle ground of rival 
savages, who prized the waters of its exhaustless 
springs and rivulets; Spanish battalions of the far 
time camped in the shadows of its giant trees; the 


regiments of Santa Anna bivouacked by its springs ;° 


soldiers of the Confederacy made it their rallying 
grounds; Texas rangers chose it for their rendezvous 
in the old days of border warfare; and the army of 
invasion of the United States made it a base of oper- 
ations against Mexico. A crumbling citadel, traced 
to the days of Cortez, stands, shot-scarred and frag- 
mentary, in its world-old fastnesses, and every nook 
of its groves, every sweep of its landscape, is vocal 
with the dramatic stories of its transformation. 


A fine museum, an extensive aviary and a populoys 
zoological collection have been added to San Pedro 
Park, and the city authorities, while enhancing the 
modern beauty and utility of the pleasure grounds, 
have contrived to preserve the native characteristics 
and historic landmarks of the ancient day. 

Brackenridge Park, named for the generous gen- 
tleman who founded and endowed it, is, in a modern 
sense, perhaps more splendid than the older pleasure 
ground. More-than two miles long and a mile jp 
width, its area is greater than Central Park, New 
York, or the Mall in Washington, and almost equal to 
Golden Gate Park in San Francisco. It contains , 
noble forest as umbrous and lofty as the old Schwarty. 
wald of Germany, and within its broad confines roam 
herds of buffalo, antelope, elk and deer of many varie. 
ties. 

Scattered throughout the city, from its solidly built 
center to the furthest suburbs, San Antonio is dotted 
with garden squares, places, small parks and private 
pleasure grounds. Something of the old Spanish love 
of fountains, rare foliage and flowers is expressed in 
the marvelous splendors of these little gems of land- 
scape gardening, but after all it is the peculiar richness 
of the native soil, the fructifying balminess of the 
climate and the almost perennial warmth of the sun- 
shine that have made possible the fine floral and arbor- 
ial effects of these ever-blooming parks. The Alamo 
Plaza, quite in the heart of the business section, was 
originally part of the gardens of the Alamo itself, but 
the old breastworks and fortifications have all been 
cleared away in favor of symmetrical shrubbery, gor- 
geous flower beds and well-trimmed tropical trees. 
Maverick Park was given to the city by the famous 
family of that name, which once owned in one vast 
estate a reach of land that extended from the head- 


‘waters of the San Antonio river to the banks of the 


Rio Grande. It is directly in front of the home of 
Captain Sam Maverick, known and beloved through- 
out the South as an Indian fighter and a soldier of the 
Confederacy. 


Travis Park is one of the older playgrounds of the 
city. It is situate in the most aristocratic portion of 
the residence district and about it will be found many 
of the most stately and costly church edifices of San 
Antonio. In its center stands a tall shaft of granite 
erected by the Daughters of the Confederacy to the 
memory of their heroic dead. Main Plaza, where band 
concerts are given at intervals, the Military Plaza, 
dominated by the City Hall, Paschal Park, in the midst 
of which rise the new Auditorium and Market House, 
Milam Park, Washington Square, King William Park, 
Peteet Park, Seeligson Park, Madison Square and 
Moses Park, are among the smaller but equally inter- 
esting breathing spots of San Antonio. 


In addition to the numerous public parks, there are 
several private ones. To these, with some restrictions, 
the public is admitted on various occasions or perpet- 
ually. The finest and most spacious of these is River- 
side Park, which includes the grounds and exposition 
buildings, as well as the race track, of the San Antonio 
International Fair Association, where its annual expo 
sitions occur. 

It was here that Colonel Theodore Roosevelt orga! 
ized, mustered and drilled his regiment of Rough 
Riders. They went directly from this camp to Tampa, 
Florida, and thence to the front in Cuba during the 
Spanish-American war. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Cool, Restful Trip 


From St. Louis to the West and Southwest, 
the Ideal Summer Route is the 








This popular highway lies along the crest of the Ozarks. If it’s cool anywhere, you will find it cool 
there. And then the scenery constitutes another pleasant feature, and can be 


comfortably enjoyed from an Observation Car. 








et 


TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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| : FAST--MODERN--DAILY. 4 
2 Write for Illustrated Pamphlets Bearing on This Surprising Country. 3 

GEORGE MORTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Room H, The Wainwright, St. Louis, Mo. 
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